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ON FEBRUARY 18, 1926 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S 


Essentials of Geography, I and II 


were adopted for five years’ exclusive use in 
all the public schools of the 


STATE OF INDIANA 





American Book Company 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 PIKE STREET 
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DON’T MISS THIS 


When attending the Kentucky Education Association 
Convention don’t fail to see our display of MODERN | 
SEAT WORK AND TEACHING MATERIALS. 


We are sure you will find many new attractive and 
instructive items that will assist you in making teaching 
more pleasant and effective. 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




























-- ANNOUNCEMENT --- 


MOREHEAD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM-— May 3lst to July 3d——5 weeks, 6 days a week. 
SECOND TERM—July 5th to Aug. 7th—5 weeks, 6 days a week. 
OFFERS COURSES IN 


Education Social Sciences Agriculture 
Literature Languages Home Economics 
Psychology Physical Education Expression 
History Science Music 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


1. Full certificating privileges. 2. Coolest summer climate in Kentucky. 
3. Unexcelled opportunities for nature study. 4. Filtered and chlorinated 
water. 5. Unusually strong faculty. 











For Spec’«! Summer Announcement, address F. C. BUTTON, President. 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


Headquarters At K. E. A., April 21 to 24 
BROWN HOTEL—MEZZANINE FLOOR 


Eastern’s Big Get-together Social Hour 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23rd, 5:00 to 7:00 P. M. 


Brown Hotel—Alcove to Ball Room—Mezzanine Floor 
Every Friend and Former Student of Eastern Cordially Invited 
‘“‘(MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME AT OUR HEADQUARTERS” 

















Eastern Kentucky State 


| Summer Schoo Teachers College 





RICHMOND, KENTUCKY. and Normal School 
MAY 31 TO AUGUST 20. 12 WEEKS--TWO TERMS 


First Term May 31—July 9—six weeks 
Second Term July 12—August 20—six weeks 
| Entire Regular Faculty will be in charge. Several additional prominent edu- 


cators will conduct Special Courses. Special reduced railroad rates to Rich- 
mond will be in effect. 


EXPENSES.—Only about $35.00 necessary expenses for a six-week term. 
(Cheaper than staying at home) 


SPECIAL COURSES OFFERED IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING AND SUPERVISION. 


Eastern’s Summer School is not a side line—it is the Biggest Event of the year. 


Write President T. J. Coates for Special Summer School Announcement 
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PROGRAM KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium, First Christian Church 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 21, 1926 
7:45—Music: Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home, Anchorage. 


Grace Deppe, Director. 


Sailing Song. __....Marks 
Annie Laurie.__I aady John Scott 
Drink to Me Only With 

Thine Eyes Ben Johnson 
Sing Me to Sleep _. Ballad 
The Little Red 

School House... 
Aint Gwine Study War 

N Negro Spiritual 
The Old Rugged Cross Hymn 
Soprano Solo: In the Garden 

Of Tomorrow _....... _...... Deppen 

Master Merrill Gyles 

Sweet Day Is Softly 

Dyi Old French Melody 
Come to Me............. : Ballad 
Sweet Genevieve... _..Tucker 
I Can’t Do That Sum__..Victor Herbert 
Duet: Sometime .. Ballad 

Hazel Luetzel—Soprano 
Ella Mae Clark—Contralto 

In the Land Where the 

Roses Never Fade ..Hymn 
Old Black Joe_. _..Foster 
My Old Kentucky Home .........Foster 


Humorous 


“The Face at Our 
Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


8:330—A ddress: 
Window’’—Hon. 


struction, Springfield, Illinois. 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 22, 1926 


Topic—Kentucky’s Resources for Education. 


‘Kentucky ranks high among the States 
with respect to natural resources, but these 
resources have not been developed. In 1919 
Kentucky stood 43 in the list of States in 
per capita income with $392.00 per person. 
Why does the State rank so low with respect 
to income? The answer may well be found 
in a comparatively low state of industrial 
development. In order that a State may 
develop industrially, it must have a citizen- 


ship composed of individuals possessed 
with ability to convert potential wealth into 
actual wealth. Kentucky needs to provide 
better educational facilities in order to 
increase the efficiency of her citizens and 
enable them to earn greater incomes. In- 
creased incomes cannot come first; the first 
essential is the improvement of education. 
Kentucky must proceed to put forth greater 
effort than the average state in the support 
of her schools. The immediate goal should 
be to bring the public school system of Ken- 
tucky up to a level with the average of the 
States of the Union.” 


led by 
Ireland, 


9:00—(a) Community Singing 
Superintendent J. W. 
Frankfort. 


(b) Reading the Scripture and 
Prayer, Dr. R. Ames Mont- 
gomery, President Centre Col- 
lege, Danville. 


9:15—President’s Address: The Ken- 
tucky Education Association at the 
Parting of the Ways—M. E. Ligon, 
Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Kentucky. 


9:40—A Study of the Tax System of 
Kentucky—Frank L. McVey, Presi- 
dent University of Kentucky. 


10:20—Music: Glee Club, University of 
Louisville. 


10:45—Address: Educational Inequalities 
in Kentucky—Floyd W. Reeves, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 


11:10—Address: Apportionment of State 
School Funds—J. B. Holloway, High 
School Inspector, State Department 
of Education. 


11:35—Address: Financing Vocational 
Education—L. H. Dennis, Deputy 
Superintendent Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 


12:00—Appointment of Committees. 
12:05—Nominations of Officers. 
THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 22, 1926 


7:45—Music: Glee Club, University of 
Kentucky—Carl Lampert, Director. 
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8 :30—Address: Law Enforcement—Ray- 
mond Robins, Lt. Colonel U. S. A., 
Commissioner Commanding American 
Red Cross Mission in Russia, Social 
Economist and Industrial Expert. 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 23, 1926 


Topic—Supervision of Instruction. 

“The function of supervision is the improve- 
ment of instruction, the encouragement of 
good work, and the constructive elimination 
of ineffective efforts and misapplied energy. 
Expert supervision should lead teachers to a 
broad vision of teaching problems, to a broad 
range of experience, so that the work of one 
grade may be seen in relation to the work 
of other grades, to an understanding of 
needed revisions, of necessary growth, and of 
the final outcomes of instruction.” 


9:00—(a) Community Singing led by 
Superintendent J. W. Ireland. 


(b) Reading the Scripture and 
Prayer, Dr. L. R. Akers, Presi- 
dent Asbury College. 


9:15—The Objectives in Supervision of 
Instruction—Dr. Norman Frost, Pro- 
fessor Rural Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


9:40—The Present Status of Supervision 
of Instruction in Kentucky—P. H. 
Hopkins, Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
State Department of Education, 
Frankfort. 


10:05—Music: Asbury College Glee Club. 


Marimba Solo, Xylophonia........ Green 
Lawrence S. Weaver 


Quartet: 
(a) A Little Close Harmony..O’Hara 
(b) My Little Rosebud_........... Filke 
(c) All for Sylvia................ Berwald 


Elbert Morford, Wilbur Childress, 
Judson Blakeslee, and Gerald Akers. 


Piano Solo: 
Staccato: Etude.....:.....:: Rubinstein 
Lora Weaver, Accompanist 


Quartet: I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
fe Re Rathburn 
Lora Weaver, Accompanist 





10:30—The Relation of the Supervisor to 
the Teacher—Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean 
College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 


10:55—The Age of the Supervisor—Dr. 
Joseph Roemer, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Florida. 


11:30—Report of the Reading Circle Board 
—J. W. Ireland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Frankfort. 


11:45—Report of Committee on Code of 
Ethics—J. T. Miracle, Superintendent 
of Schools, Catlettsburg, Chairman. 


12:00—Announcements. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 23, 1926 

7:45—Music: Western Kentucky State 
Normal School and Teachers College 
—Franz J. Strahm, Director. 


Community Singing—Conducted by 
Mrs. Nell Gooch Travelstead. 

(a) Priest's }March— 

(Athalia) 


(b) Mosaic (Overture).. 


-Mendelsohn 
Seredy 


Orchestra—Franz J. Strahm. Director. 


Songs of the South—Medley Pike 
Chorus and Orchestra—Lenore Wilson, 
Director. 


(a) Wedding March Mendelsohn 
(b) Hungarian Dances Brahms 
Orchestra—Franz J. Strahm, Director. 


Abt 


Pinsuti 


(a) The Violet’s Fate 
(b) Moonlight and Music 


A Capella Chorus—Lenore Wilson, 
Director. 


“Gallia” Motet for Soprano 
A een eee Gounod 


Chorus and Orchestra—Soloist, 
Katherine Kirtly ; Conductor, Lenore 
Wilson. 


8:30—Address: The Challenge of Peace— 
Josephus Daniels, Former Secretary 
of the Navy. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 24, 1926 


Topic—Method of Instruction. 


“The wider problem of method has to do 
with all the responses children make as they 
work, and its concern is to help children 
build the total of these responses into the best 
possible whole. The narrow problem con- 
cerns itself with how the children shall learn 
this or that specific thing, generally named 
in advance. The wider problem concerns 
itself with all the responses being made. 
Since the older education limited itself to the 
narrow problem, the newer education stresses 
the wider problem without, however, over- 
looking the other. In particular the wider 
problem is much concerned to build atti- 
tudes and appreciations. In so doing, it 
builds the heart of the child; and out of the 
heart are the issues of life.” 

9:00—(a) Community Singing led by 
Superintendent J. W. Ireland. 
(b) Reading the Scripture and 
Prayer, Dr. M. B. Adams, 
President Georgetown College. 


9:15—Reading in the Elementary Schools 
—Dr. H. L. Donovan, Professor of 
Elementary Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


9:40—Scientific Studies on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic—Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
Director School of Education, Uni- 
._ versity of Chicago. 


10:20—Music: Glee Club, Georgetown 
College. 


10:45—Business Meeting of the Association. 
Report of the Auditing Committee. 


10:50—Report of the Research Committee 
—Dr. W. S. Taylor, Chairman. 


1 


— 


:00—Report of the Publicity Committee 
—Wellington Patrick, Chairman. 


11:10—Report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee—Virgil Chapman, Chairman. 


11:20—Recommendations of the Board of 
Directors. 


11:30—Report of the Resolutions 
Committee. 


11:45—Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 
—R. E. Williams. 


11:55—Presentation of Officers-elect by the 
Retiring President—M. E. Ligon. 


12 :00—Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


GENERAL SESSION 
MATTIE DALTON 


Superintendent Fayette County, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Watterson. 


1. The Part of the Superintendent in 
Supervision—J. W. Bradner, Super- 
intendent City Schools, Middles- 
boro, 15 minutes. 


2. The Supervisional Problems of the 
Small City System—J. C. Waller, 
Superintendent City Schools, Hop- 
kinsville, 15 minutes. 


eo 


The Supervisional Problems of the 
Rural-Minded Town—Everett 
Howton, Superintendent City 
Schools, Princeton, 15 minutes. 


4+. What a Kentucky County Superin- 
tendent May Hope to Do in Super- 
vision—Anna L. Bertram, Superin- 
tendent® Lewis County Schools, 
Vanceburg, 15 minutes. 


on 


Address: ‘‘The Economy of Super- 
vision’’—Hon. Francis Blair, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 
Illinois, Springfield. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 
ALLENE SEATON, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 








1926 SUMMER SCHOOL 1926 


University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
COURSES IN 
Two-year plan Education 
Three-year plan Liberal Arte 
Platoon school work Graduate work 
For catalog address Dean W, J. Bankes, 
Director of Summer School 
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DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


A.L. Crabb, Western State Teachers College, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place— Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel, 


1. The Justification of Standardization 
Among Colleges—President F. L. 
McVey, University of Kentucky. 


2. Are Kentucky’s Colleges Measuring 
to Justifiable Standards in— 
a. Equipment—Dean C. N. McAl- 
lister, Berea College. 
b. Staff—Dr. F. C. Grise, Western 
Kentucky Teachers College. 


Summary— Dr. W. R. Bourne, Murray 
State Normal School. 


SECOND MEETING 


Time—Fri:lay, 200 P. M. 
Place—Sunday School Room First Chris- 
tian Church. 


1. The Function of Personality in Col- 
lege Instruction—President R. A. 
Montgomery, Centre College. 

2. The Function of Research in College 
Instruction—Dr. Wren J. Grinstead, 
Eastern Teachers College. 

3. Good and Bad in College Instruc- 
tion—Dean W. C. Bowers, Tran- 
sylvania College. 

Summary—Professor W. L. Jayne, More- 
head Normal. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


Pearle Jordan, Murray State Normal School, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Library. 


1. Music: Male Quartet, State Normal 
School, Murray, Ky. 


2. What Can the Rural Teacher Do to 
Improve the School Situation in the 
State? 

a. In Raising Standards as to Qualifica- 
tions, Attendance, and Equipment— 


Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Principal 
Greendale High School, Fayette 
County. 

b. In Interpreting and Adapting the 
Curriculum—Dr. Norman _ Frost, 
Peabody College. 

c. General Discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Library. 


1. Music: 
Normal. 


Male Quartet, Murray State 


2. A Continuation of the Same General 

Subject: 

a. In Getting Interest and Co-operation 
in the Community—Dr. Norman 
Frost, Peabody College. 

b. As to Health and Physical Well- 
being of the Child—Adelbert 
Thomas, Director of Health Educa- 
tion. 

c. General Discussion and Questions. 


3. Election of Officers and Business Meet- 
ing. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL AND 
FINE ARTS 


C. B. Gudex, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium Male High School. 


1. Short introductory talk on subject of 
‘“Music’’—Mildred Lewis, State Di- 
rector of Music, Frankfort. 

a. Selections by Girls’ Glee 
Central City Schools. 
b. Demonstration of Music. 


Club, 


2: Address—“Vocational Educat i 0 n’’— 
Ethel M. Lovell, Principal of Louisville 
Vocational School. 


3. Address—‘‘Character Developm en t 
and Self-Expression Through the 
Manual and Fine Arts, With a Special 
Reference to the Smaller Schools’’— 
R. E. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, 
Somerset. 
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ArT DEMONSTRATION—ART EXHIBIT 
DRAWING PROBLEMS 


Spring Flowers and Trees in Blossom— 
Kindergarten Pupils, Louisville Normal 
School. 

A Circus Parade—First Grade, George D. 
Prentice School. 

Boys’ Hats and What They Tell—Second 
Grade, Geo. Rogers Clark School. 


Story of Hiawatha (Illustrated)—Second 
Grade, Roosevelt School. 


A Windy Day (Illustrated)—Third Grade, 
Geo. Tingley School. 


Groups of Objects (Composition)—Fourth 
Grade, Foster School. 


Designs for Pottery (Vase Forms)—Fifth 
Grade, Henry Clay School. 
Design (Posters)—Sixth Grade, Finzer 

School. 


Still-Life Designs—Japanese Lanterns— 
Seventh Grade, Monsarrat Dept. 
School. 


Black-board Drawing—The landscape— 
Water color rendering, landscapes, 
still life, flowers—Eighth Grade, East- 
ern Dept. School. 

Art CONTEST 

Time—Friday, 9:30 A. M. 

Place—Louisville Normal School. 


Recognition of Master-Pieces of Painting— 
Pupils of Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Grades. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
Samuel B. Tinsley, Louisville, presiding 


Time—TuHuRSDAY,—2:00 P. M. 


Place—Ball Room, Elks Hotel. 


2:00—Some remarks by the President. 
2:10—‘‘Some Suggestions on Physical 


Education and Athletics in the Second- 
ary School’’—C. J. Horne, Louisville 
Male High School. 


2:30—‘‘Some Suggestions on the Re- 
organization of English in the Second- 
ary School’’—Miss Grace Anderson, 
University High School, Lexington. 


2:50—‘‘Some Suggestions on the Re- 
organization of Commercial Subjects 
in the Secondary School’—Mrs. 
Marguerite Fowler, Atherton High, 
Louisville. 


3:10—‘‘Some Suggestions on the Re- 
organization of the Social Sciences in 
the Secondary School’—Mr. Sam 
Morton, Owensboro High School. 


3:30—‘An Ex tra-Curricular Activities 
Program in a Modern High School’’— 
Dr. Joseph Roemer, University of 
Florida. 


Appointment of Committees on: 
Nominations. 


Research Work. 


Fripay,—2:00 P. M. 
Place—First Christian Church. 


2:00—‘‘Some Suggestions on the Re- 
organization of Latin in the Secondary 
School’’—Miss Elizabeth Roff, Dean 
of Girls and Head of the Latin Depart- 
ment, Ashland High School. 


2:20—‘‘Some Suggestions on the Re- 
organization of Science in the Second- 
ary School’’—Mr. Russell A. Hunt, 
Liberty High School. 


2:40—‘‘Some Suggestions on the Re- 
organization of Mathematics in the 
Secondary School’’—Mr. F. A. Scott, 
Paris High School. 


3:00—‘‘Freshmen Failures in College 
Who is to Blame’’—Dr. Joseph Roe- 
mer, University of Florida. 


Report of Committee on Research 
Work. 


Report of Committee on Nominations. 


Election of Officers. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. W. Lancaster, Georgetown, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Watterson Hotel. 


‘. 


ies) 


The Expansion of American Educa- 
tion and Curriculum Reconstruc- 
tion—Charles H. Judd, Director 
School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

Modern Methods in the Selection of 
Teachers—Lee Kirkpatrick, Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, Paris, Ky. 
Study of Salary Schedules—O. J. 


Jones, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


N. J. Parsons, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


i. 


os) 


6. 


~ 


Improvement of Teachers in Service 
in Lewis County—Anna Bertram, 
Superintendent. 
Extension Classes for Teachers in 
Harrison County—James A. Payne, 
Superintendent. 


Better Attendance Fostered by the 
Rotary Club in Henderson County 
N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent. 
District Traveling Libraries in Knox 
County—-W. W. Evans, Superin- 
tendent. 


Supplementary Materials in the 
Rural Schools of Boyd County 
L. C. Caldwell, Superintendent. 


Standardization and Increased Atten- 
dance in McLean County Schools— 
J. W. Dillehay, Superintendent. 
Stabilizing Public Opinion in Fayette 
County—Mattie Dalton, Superin- 
tendent. 


Report on the Legislative Program 
Accomplished During Recent Session 


9. 


of the State Legislature—Homer 
Nichols, Supervisor Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 


Election of Officers. 


Each speaker will be limited to 10 minutes. 





DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION 


A. P. Taylor, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—First Christian Church. 


A. 


How May Geography Influence the 
Attitude of Our School Children 
Toward the World ?>—Mamie McCor- 
mick, Critic Teacher, Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal and Teachers’ 
College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Some Recent Movements in Elemen- 
tary Education: 


Educational Basis for ‘‘Clubs’’ or 
Other Extra-curricular Work—Ross 
Rohn, Principal Junior High School, 
Owensboro, Ky. 


The “Platoon” Plan of School 
Organization—Fannie Lowenstein, 
Principal Oakdale Elementary 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

Discussion: From the Viewpoint 
of the Classroom Teacher—Mary 
Meers, Teacher in Oakdale Elemen- 
tary School, Louisville, Ky. 
Adapting the School to Individual 
Differences in Children—Roy J. 
Bell, Principal Salisbury Elementary 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Research and Tests—L. B. McMul- 
len, Professor, Elementary Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place —Ball Room, Elks Hotel. 


hi 


Address—Keeping ‘Teaching  Fit- 
Doctor H. L. Donovan, Peabody 
College. 

Business Session. 
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PROGRAM KENTUCKY ACADEMY 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


J. Catron Jones, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 9:45 A. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel 


10:00 A. M. 
Patriotism in History—L. K. Gottschalk, 
University of Louisville. 
General Discussion, led by A. B. Keith, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College. 


11:15 A.M. 
Some Kentucky Problems—Edward 
Tuthill University of Kentucky. 


General Discussion, led by Tom Wallace, 
Lousiville Times. 


12:30 P. M. LUNCHEON 


1330 P. M. 

Social Aspects of Over Exploitation of 
Kentucky’s Economic Resources—W. S. 
Anderson, University of Kentucky. 


General Discussion, led by Jas. M. 
Wright, Centre College. 


2:30 P.. M. 
Sanity in  Sociology—Thomas  B. 
McCartney, Transylvania College. 


General Discussion, led by L. W. Myers, 
Georgetown College. 


3:30 P. M. BusINEss SESSION 





PROGRAM OF THE KENTUCKY 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Banquet Room, Watterson 
General Topic: BirD STUDY IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


1. A Bird Program by the Children of 
Grades 4 and 5, Louisville Normal 
School, Bertha Currant in charge. 


2. Planting Food for the Birds—Emilie 
Yunker, School Garden Director, 
Louisville. 


3. The Children and the Birds—Mrs. 


Merit O'Neil, President of The 
Outdoor Art League, Louisville. 


4. General Discussion. 


5. Business Session. 
SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday 8:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Watterson Hotel. 


1. Travels at Random—Charles F. 
Huhlein, Chairman of the Board, 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville. 


2. Animal Tracks—Professor L. Y. 
Lancaster, Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green. 


wW 


The Audubon Pictures and Birds of 
America—J.T. Berry, Louisville. 


4. Election of Officers. 
Saturday morning, April 24, 5-8 o'clock. 


HIKE IN CHEROKEE PARK. Full an- 
nouncements will be made at the evening 
meeting. 


Note—There will be an exhibit of bird 
posters and bird boxes by the pupils 
of the Louisville Normal School. 


PROGRAM OF ATTENDANCE 
OFFICERS 


Mrs. T. J. Bartlett, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach. 
1. The Problem Child—Alice L. Comp- 
ton, Attendance Department, Padu- 
cah City Schools. 


2. County Attendance Work—Mrrs. J. 
M. Hagan, Attendance Department, 
Daviess County Schools. 

3. Interesting Phases of Juvenile Court 
Work—Mrs. Nick Denunzio Assis- 
tant Probation Officer, Louisville, 
Ky. 

4. Report on Child Labor Law—Mrs. 
Evelyn B. Rodman, Assistant Labor 
Inspector, Louisville, Ky. 


BUSINESS SESSION ’ 
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CALL AND PRELIMINARY 
PROGRAM 


Eighth Annual Convention of the Kentucky 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


Louisville, Kentucky, April 21-24, 1926. 


CALL 
The State Association hereby calls its 
local branches through their delegates, to 
meet in Convention at the Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., April 21-24, 1926. 


PROGRAM 


General Topic—Educational Aspects of the 
Parent-Teacher Movement. 


Wednesday, April 21,1926—Seelbach Hotel. 


1 P. M. to 5. P. M.—State Board of 
Managers’ Meeting, Leather Room, 
Registration of Delegates, Credentials 
Desk on Mezzanine Floor; Mrs. E. G. 
Eberlein, Chairman. 

7:30 P. M. to 10 P. M.—Informal Recep- 
tion by State Officers, to Presidents, 
Delegates and Visitors—Parlor Floor. 

Thursday, April 22, 1926—Seelbach Hotel. 

AUDITORIUM 


10 A. M.—Open Session. 


Invocation—Father , Felix M. Pitt, 
Chairman. 

Education in Parochial Schools. 

Memorial to Deceased Members. 

Community Singing—M iss Helen 


McBride, 
Leader. 


State Music Chairman, 


Reports of State Officers. 

REPORTS OF District CHAIRMEN 
1 P. M. to 2 P. M.—Conference Luncheons. 
2 P. M. to 5 P. M.—Reports continued. 


6:30 P. M.—Banquet, Rathskeller of Seel- 
bach Hotel; price $2.00 per plate. 


Address: Miss Alma L. Binzel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—"'T h e Twentieth 
Century Interest in Parents and 


Children.” 


Speakers—J. Virgil Chapman, Depart- 
ment of Board of Education—John 
W. Dillehay, Calhoun, Ky.; Prof. 
W. J. Craig, Western Kentucky 


‘Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 


NotE—Reservations for banquet should be 
sent before April 15th to Mrs. E. D. 
Lilly, 245 Pennsylvania Ave., Louis- 
ville, Ky., accompanied by check. 


Friday, April 23, 1926—Seelbach Hotel. 
AUDITORIUM 


10 A. M.—Business Session. 

Invocation—Rev. Lon R. Call, Unita- 
rian Church. 
Community Singing. 

10:15 A. M.—‘‘State Conference of Social 
Work,” by Miss Adelbert Thomas of 
State Board of Health. 

10:30 A. M.—‘‘Educational Opportunities 
of American Junior Red Cross,’”’ by 
Everett Dix, Washington, D. C. 

10:45 A. M.—‘‘Parent-Teacher Part in 
Safety Council,” by F. F. Gilmore, 
Louisville Safety Council. 

11 A. M.—Resolutions: Mrs. G. Bright 
Hawes, Chairman. 

11:30 A. M.—Election of Officers. 


NoTE—All resolutions must be submitted 
in writing before 6 P. M. Thursday, 
April 22nd to Mrs. G. Bright Hawes. 


1 P. M.—Luncheon, Rathskeller, Seelbach 
Hotel, Price $1.00 per plate, Louisville 
Parent-Teacher League, host. 

2 P. M.—Topic: Country Life. 

3 P. M.—‘‘Playground and Recreation,” 
by R. Wellington, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Friday Night, April 23, 1926. 
RED Room 


8 P. M.—Music—Alma Steedman, Musical 
Address—"‘Human Education,” Mrs. 
Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Wash., 
National Parent-Teacher Association 
Chairman. 

“Social Hygiene and Its Relation to 
Parent-Teacher Work,” by National 
Speaker. 

“Schools in China’’—Mrs. 
Proctor Smith. 


Saturday, April 24, 1926—Seelbach Hotel. 
10 A. M.—Open Session. 


10:15 A. M.—Invocation by Rev. Finley 
Gibson, Walnut Street Baptist Church. 
Community Singing. 

“Child Labor Inspection,” by O. J. 
Jones, Assistant Superintendent 
Public Instruction. 


Margaret 
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Reports of Committees continued. 

12 Noon—Adjournment. 

2 P. M.—Post Convention Board of 
Managers’ Meeting, Leather Room. 


Miss Binzel, who will be the principal 
speaker at the banquet on Thursday 
evening, April 22nd, is a lecturer and 
writer of wide renown on the study of 
child-life. As Educational Associate of 
the Child Study Association of America, 
Miss Binzel has been one of the leaders in 
the Institution for training personnel in 
parental education and child guidance. 
This coming summer she will be on the 
staff at the University of Chicago. 

The opportunity of hearing Miss Binzel 
at our Convention Banquet will be a rare 
treat of which the Kentucky Parent- 
Teacher Association hopes parents and 
educators will avail themselves. 

All are hereby cordially invited. 

Mrs. LoutsE K. MUELLER, 

State President Kentucky Branch, P. T. A. 
Mrs. HuGH Morris, 

Chairman Publicity. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


Lucy B. Thomas, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach. 


1. Plays and Games—John F. Smith, 
Berea. 


2. The Old Time Fiddler—H. H. 
Fuson, Louisville. 


3. Customs of Eighteenth Century 
People—Mrs. John Thomas, 
Lebanon. 


PROGRAM FOR MEETING OF 
AGRICULTURE 
D. Y. Dunn, Finchville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach. 
1. Content of Eighth Grade Agriculture 
—M. C. Ford, Western ‘Teachers 
College. 


2. Building a Community Program 
I. C. Graddy, Department of Ken- 
tucky Agriculture Extension, 





Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


June 21 to July 31, 1926 
A SPECIAL TRIP AT A SPECIAL PRICE 
Seventh Season 


Eight weeks of study and travel, which includes 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles 
and vicinity; San Francisco and the Bay region; 
six weeks at the University of California in Berke- 
ley; an 800-mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; 400 
miles of automobile sightseeing; Portland, Se- 
attle; Vancouver; Lake Louise; Banff; St. Paul. 


We have made this tour for the last six sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly. This trip, 
with its great advantages, can be taken at a very 
reasonable figure. By joining this tour you will 
not only have the advantage of attending one of 
the largest universities in this country, but will 
also obtain untold benefits from the extended 
travel which it offers. - 


If you are interested and wish detailed informa- 
tion, address * 
F. J. KIRKER 
Conductor U. of C. Tours 
Junior College of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo. 














3. Plan and Scope of Western Kentucky 
Sub-station, at Princeton—Professor 
George Roberts, Assistant Dean 
Kentucky College of Agriculture. 


CONFERENCE FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Carl J. Horn, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


Nore—All matters concerning Physical 
Education in the State will be discussed, 
Superintendents, physical directors, 
coaches and all others interested in ed- 
ucation are cordially invited to attend. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COLLEGE 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS 


BANQUET OF GEORGETOWN COLLEGE— 
The annual banquet for alumni, students 
and friends of Georgetown College, will be 
held on Thursday evening, April 22, at 
6:00 o'clock in the Kentucky Hotel. A 
large attendance is urged. 
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PEABODY LUNCHEON—A luncheon for 
former graduates, and others interested in 
the institution will be given at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel, on Friday noon, April 23. 
Plates will be $1.25 each. All who are 
interested in this luncheon should com- 
municate with Mr. J. D. Falls, Ashland, 
Kentucky, who is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 


LUNCHEON FOR KENTUCKY CHILD LABOR 
ASSOCIATION—AIl persons interested in the 
Kentucky Child Labor Association are 
requested to attend a luncheon of this 
organization on Thursday, April 22, at 
12:15, Benedict's, 554—556S. Fourth Street. 


SmITH-HuGHEs LUNCHEON—Attention is 
called to the announcement of a Smith- 
Hughes luncheon at the Henry Watterson 
Hotel for noon, Wednesday, April 21. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY LUNCHEON— 
Alumni luncheon for Indiana University 
is announced for Friday, April 23, at 12:30 
P. M. in Parlor B, of the Seelbach Hotel. 
For reservations address Mrs. F. H. Stover, 
109 B, Crescent Court, Louisville, or phone 
East 2258 W. 


BANQUET WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE—The annual banquet of Western 
Kentucky Teachers College will take place 
Friday evening from 4 to 7 P. M. in the 
Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. Tickets are 
available at $1.00 each from Miss Florence 
Schneider, Bowling Green, Ky. Reserva- 
tions should be secured as soon as possible. 
This is the annual get-to-gether meeting 
of this institution, often termed the 
“Cherry Banquet.’”’ Every one who has 
been connected with the institution in 
anyway is urged to be present. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY DINNER— 
Brown Hotel, 6:00 P. M., Thursday 
evening, April 22. . 


KENTUCKY HiGH ScHOOoL ATHLETIC As- 
SOCIATION DINNER—Kentucky Hotel at 
6:00 P. M., Tuesday evening, April 20. 


Put DELTA Kappa BREAKFAST—Seelbach 
Hotel, Thursday morning, April 22 at 
7:30 A. M. 


Kappa DELTA Pi BREAKFAST—Brown 
Hotel, Friday morning, April 23 at 7:30 
A. M. 


OxForD COLLEGE ALUMNAE LUNCHEON 
—Stewart Dry Goods Company, private 
dining room, seventh floor, Friday, 
April 23, 12:15 P. M. Replies should be 
telephoned to Miss Mary Ellen Moore, 
218 South Peterson Avenue, Louisville, 
East 1224-W, by Thursday evening of the 
22nd, Plate $0.65. 


LOUISVILLE PRINCIPALS CLUB will hold 
its annual dinner, Wednesday evening, 
April 21, at the Brown Hotel. Every 
principal in Kentucky is cordially invited 
to attend this dinner. Please notify Miss 
Elise Weibel, 2210 Sherwood Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky., before April 14. Tickets 
$2.00. 


COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Universities, colleges and normal schools 
announce headquarters during the conven- 
tion as follows: 


Western State Teachers College, mezza- 
nine floor, Seelbach. 

University of Kentucky, dining rooms, 
1, 2 and 3, mezzanine floor, Brown 
Hotel. 

Eastern State Normal School and Teach- 
ers College, mezzanine floor, Brown 
Hotel. 

Centre College, Brown Hotel. 

Murray State Normal School, Brown 
Hotel. 

Georgetown College, Brown Hotel. 
Berea College, Brown Hotel. 


Morehead State Normal School, mezza- 
nine floor, Seelbach Hotel. 








personal service. 


EDNA M. JOLLY, Asst. 


THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY-—A.).J0LLY, Founder 


During the K. E. A. we can be found anytime at the Brown Hotel. 
will be glad of this opportunity to meet you personally and render you a 


We 


J. J. WHITE, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
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WHY SUPPORT THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


By WELLINGTON PATRICK 
Chairman, K. E. A. Publicity Committee 


The average teacher often wonders 
whether or not it will pay to become a 
member of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. She asks, why contribute to 
an organization whose meetings I may not 
attend? The organization is too remote 
for me and I think that I shall not send my 
membership fee. The following statement 
is presented for the purpose of furnishing a 
working philosophy for such persons, and 
the following reasons are given for support- 
ing the State Education Association: 


1. Because you believe in Kentucky. One 
cannot be a good citizen engaged in teaching 
in the public schools of the State without 
an interest in the larger educational 
affairs ot the State. Therefore, identify 
yourself with the professional organiza- 
tions which will give an opportunity for 
such an outlook. 


2. Because you believe in your job. What 
kind of job have you? Is it merely an 
ordinary job, or do you want to dignify it 
and have it develop into larger usefulness? 
Are you one of those persons who is self- 
centered and interested only in your 
salary? The real teacher must be inter- 
ested in her job and must believe in it. To 
dignify your job you should identify 
yourself with those organizations which 
will bring credit to you and furnish you a 
philosophy for your profession. 


3. Because you want to grow profes- 
sionally. The teacher who really wants 
to be a success strives for protessional 
growth. She must make contacts with 
others of her profession to obtain a broader 
outlook on educational affairs. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association offers this 
opportunity. 


4. Because you are interested in the 
youth of Kentucky. The true teacher must 
develop a general interest in the affairs of 
the State and in the youth of the State. 
Teachers must quit praying the prayer of 
“me and my wife, my son John and his 











wife,’’ but should become interested in the 
entire State and develop a genuine interest 
in the youth of Kentucky. 


5. Because this is a day of organization. 
Everything worth while accomplished in 
this day and age is largely brought about 
through the influence of organizations. 
In order to be a real factor in the larger 
developments of the educational affairs of a 
State one should seek identification with 
those organizations which have for their 
purpose the larger developments of the State. 


6. Because it is a good investment. If I 
were called on to recommend to a teacher 
an investment that would pay big dividends 
I would recommend first, membership in 
the State Education Association. I know 
of other investment that pays one so 
well. 


7. Because the literature published is 
more than worth the membership fee. The 
Kentucky School Journal, published by the 
Kentucky Education Association is a live 
school publication that Kentucky teachers 
cannot afford to miss. It is well worth the 
entire membership fee. In fact, I know 
of no educational publication at the same 
price which is more valuable. 


8. Because membership gives an oppor- 
tunity for larger service. If one is to remain 
in the teaching profession one desires an 
opportunity for larger service, for breadth 
of vision, and larger outlook. Member- 
ship in the State Education Association 
furnishes an outlet for contacts which will 
lead to larger service. 


9. Because of the call to duty. Every 
Kentuckian should feel a call to duty in 
supporting the State Education Associa- 
tion. Other states are making educational 
progress and building in a larger way their 
educational structure. The organization 
of the teaching force is a step of prime 
importance is such development. Every 
Kentucky teacher, therefore, should feel 
that the State Education Association offers 
a call to duty and a challenge which she 
should accept. We hope the day will come 
rapidly when all of the teachers of the 
State will stand solidly behind the State 
Education Association, banded together 
for a righteous cause and for the educational 
progress of the Commonwealth. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD 
MINNIE BoTTs 


Teacher of English Midway Female Orphan 
School 


Present day educational writers differ 
in their definition of the project method. 
One group gives a narrow interpretation 
of the term as a type of teaching, and the 
other interprets it more broadly as building 
of attitudes toward various life interests 
involved in what is going on. 


W. H. Kilpatrick, in his discussion of 
the project takes the broader view and 
emphasizes attitudes as well as purposing. 
According to him, the attitude of the learner 
determines whether or not an activity is a 
project. 


Stevenson in his “Project Method of 
Teaching” gives projects as one of several 
types of teaching and says. “‘A projectisa 
problematic act carried to completion in 
its natural setting.”” He held that if an 
activity is carried on in school in thesame 
way as it is in lifeoutside of school, then 
the problem has a natural setting and as 
comes a project. 


Parker says, ‘‘A pupil project is any unit 
of activity that makes the pupil responsible 
for practical planning.’’ This conception, 
he says, contorms with the dictionary 
definition of a project as “something of a 
practical nature thrown out for the con- 
sideration of its being done,’’ and with the 
dictionary statement that ‘“‘to project” 
means ‘‘to contrive, to devise, to scheme.”’ 


O’Shea in “The Child: His Nature and 
Needs” says, “‘American teachers as a whole 
have for the past few years been trying to 
base their methods of teaching upon the 
psychological principle that children learn 
by doing rather than by memorizing 
exclusively. If they are learning linear 
measurements, they must use the units, 
inches, feet, yards and rods in actual 
measurements, and in this way they will 
learn the value ot each unit.” While he 


speaks of this kind of learning as dynamic 
as distinguished from static, from the 
standpoint of purposeful activity, it is a 
project in which things are being learned 
by actual trial as they will function in life. 


Ellsworth Collings, Professor of Educa- 
tion in Oklahoma University, when a 
country school teacher, demonstrated the 
project method of teaching in a rural 
school of McDonald County, Missouri. 
He called it ““The Experimental School”’ 
and gave a report of its work for four years 
in a book called, “An Experiment with a 
Project Curriculum.” Kilpatrick in his 
introduction to the book points out four 
inter-related ideas of Professor Collings: 


1. The pupils purpose what they do. 


2. Actual learning is never single, but 
in simultaneous activities there are con- 
comitant learnings, the building of attitudes. 


3. All learning encouraged by the school 
is needed here and now in order to carry 
on an enterprise. 


4. The curriculum is a series of guided 
experiences so related that what is learned 
in one serves to elevate and enrich sub- 
sequent experiences. 


Professor Collings, says that he estab- 
lished his school upon the basic principle 
that— 


1. Life is the great thing, the life of the 
child as well as that of an adult. 


2. That the essence of the curriculum 
is the purpose of boys and girls in real life. 


He further states that these basic ideas 
were implied in the concept of the project 
method as formulated by W. H. Kil- 
patrick. The plan of his organization was 
to have the pupils in three groups, each 
group to be engaged in four type- 
projects, Excursions, Hand Projects, Play 
and Story Telling. Each group was to 
plan its projects, execute the plan, and 
criticize the product with the teacher’s 
approval and guidance. 


He carried out his plan for four years, and 
at the end of the time compared his results 
with those of two schools in his immediate 
neighborhood, taught by the old formal 
discipline method and called ‘Control 
Schools.”” The conditions were equally 
favorable for the three schools, and the 
experimental school showed the best results 
according to standard measurements. 


Collings says that the fundamental 
principles of guidance given the pupils 
were: 
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University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 


Two Terms of Six Weeks Each 
First Term, June 14 to July 23 Second Term, July 26 to August 30 


The University of Kentucky announces that during the summer of 
1926, there will be offered as usual asummer session of two terms, the first 
term beginning June 14 and closing July 23, and the second term begin- 
ning July 26 and closing August 30. 


All Colleges of the University will be available for study during the 
summer. This includes courses in the Colleges of Agriculture, Arts and 
Sciences, Education, Engineering, Commerce, and Law. 


Special Instructors. A “number of men and women prominent in 
their respective fields have been engaged for the summer session. These 
selected so far are: 


G. Ivan Barnes, State Director of Vocational Education of Kentucky. 

Otis W. Caldwell, Director of Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Clarence Clark, High School Principal, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 

May Duncan, Supervising Teacher, Bloomsburg Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Miss Virginia. Franke, Acting Dean of Women, University of Kentucky. 

Mark Godman, State of Supervisor of High Schools of Kentucky. 

RG, Gresham, Specialist in Scoutcraft. 

J.B. Holloway, State Supervisor of Kentucky High Schools. 

O. J. Jones, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools of Kentucky. 

Lee Kirkpatrick, City Superintendent of Schools, Paris, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Frances Jewell McVey, former Dean of Women, University. 

Miss Anita Meyer, Teacher ‘of Art, Louisville Normal School. 

McHenry Rhoads, State Superintendent of Kentucky Schools. 

C. C. Ross, Professor of Education, Iowa State ( “ollege. 

Leona B. Wagner, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Cari C. Taylor, Dean, Graduate School, North Carolina Agricultural College. 


Special Courses in Education for elementary and high school 
teachers, principals, county and city superintendents, college and normal 
school instructors. 


A Program of Graduate Work. Graduate courses designed spe- 
cially for the training of principals, supervisors, city and county superin- 
tendents, and for college and normal school instructors. 


The summer session of the University commends itself to the school 
people of Kentucky in its variety of courses, in adequate equipment, and 
especially in the strength of its faculty. 


For further information and catalog, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
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ALBERT 


437 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 


women for all kinds of School and College positions. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, We ni 
Our clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, 
“Teaching as a Business,”” has a message for you, Send for it. 


Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
cod well prepared men and 











1. Supplying sources of reference, 
tools, apparatus and materials needed in 
pursuing the purpose. 


2. Suggesting indirectly by questioning 
ways of overcoming the difficulties that 
arise in connection with planning, executing 
and criticizing. 

3. Approving or disapproving phases 
of the work in the process of realizing the 
purpose. 


He gave the following classification of 
his projects: 


1. The play group activities were games, 
folk dancing, dramatization and_ social 
activities. 

2. The excursion project involved pur- 
poseful study of problems connected with 
environments and activities of people. 


3. The story projects included the 
purposes to enjoy the story in its various 
forms, oral, song, picture, phonograph or 
piano. 


4. Hand projects represented purposes 
to express ideas in concrete form to make 
a dress, to prepare cocoa for a_ school 
luncheon, or to grow melons. 


In all these groups or class projects, there 
were to be several individuals united in a 
common purpose, and they were to devise, 
evaluate, and execute necessary plans for 
the attainment of the purpose. Each was 
to have a direct interest in the process as 
well as the outcome. 


The story telling project has been selected 
to show the fundamental principles of the 
method: 


1. Selecting story telling. 


Here we have a purposeful activity, the 
telling of stories. When the children first 
purpose to have story telling at their next 
conference, they take the first step in the 
purposeful act. Whether the pupil or the 


teacher suggests the idea, there is whole- 


hearted acceptance on the part of the 
group, so it really purposes. 


Then comes the planning. The teacher 
guides in this step, and may suggest that 
each member of the group select and pre- 
pare an interesting story, but the pupil 
is thrown upon his initiative in executing 
the plan. The planning and the executing 
overlap. The pupil may have the teacher’s 
assistance in selecting a story, but she must 
guide him so that he will depend more and 
more upon himself. He is led to use a 
story index, and grows in the power of 
discriminating between an interesting and 
an uninteresting story. He further learns 
that he must exercise care not only in 
selecting, but in preparing stories, if he 
wishes to have a good audience, so he 
begins to use specific judgment in each of 
these cases. When his story has been 
told, he begins to generalize. If he has 
not won applause, he asks himself what is 
wrong and seeks to do better next time. 
This leads to more effective speech, possibly 
to the development of a crude beginning 
of dramatic art, as the child often acts out 
his story. 


Since there is great variety in the stories 
told, many associate learnings are involved. 
In the song, phonograph and piano stories, 
appreciation of music may be stimulated 
and singing may be learned. In the making 
of the story index by the pupils, there is 
systematic organization of knowledge, and 
an acquiring of neatness and skill in 
penmanship. 


Another educative value of this project 
is a social one. This is brought about by 
their entertainment programs for com- 
munity meetings. The getting out of the 
programs develops an aesthetic sense, as 
the pupils want the program cards attrac- 
tive in appearance. 


At the community meetings, the telling 
of stories brings about a wholesome 
incentive or proper motivation, as the 
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Schools for Teachers 


Teachers for Schools 
Every Day of the Year in Kentucky 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


Suite 405 108 E. Washington St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Syracuse 
Northampton Memphis 


The NATIONAL serves KENTUCKY. 














child wants to do his best before a public 
audience. 


In summarizing the accomplishments 
of Mr. Collings, W. H. Kilpatrick has 
this to say: 

1. The school was a distinct success. 

2. New attitudes were built. | Enroll- 
ment and attendance rose to a point almost 
perfect. Tardiness and punishment dropped 
to practical zero. A greater number went 
on to High School. 


3. This curriculum procedure actually 
got in more of the conventional subjects 
than did the control schools. 


4. Emphatic attention was called to a 
new set of school aims, a new procedure of 
school room activities, and a new measure 
for indicating success. Professor Collings’ 
success puts the matter out in the open 
where it must be seen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
“The Child; His Nature and His 
Needs.’’—O’ Shea. 


“The Child and the Curriculum.’’— By 
John Dewy. 


The paper is mostly a review of ‘An 
Experiment with the Project Method.”— 
By Ellsworth Collings. 





Teaching is an art—an art so great and 
so difficult to master that a man or woman 
can spend a long life at it, without realizing 
much more than his limitations and mis- 
takes, and his distance from the idea.— 
William Lyon Phelps. 
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THE BIG 
COOPERATIVE 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in the Union and 
all of its possessions. Write for our free literature. 


DO IT NOW: WE’LL DO THE REST. 


National Educational Service, Inc. 


Main Office: 


550 E. Colfax DENVER, COLO. 

















LIGHTEN YOUR WORK 
AND 
INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY 
OF YOUR INSTRUCTION 


By the Use of 
Teachers’ Aids and Devices 
Write for Catalog 


PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 
1512-16 S. Wabash Chicago, Ill. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION 
By J. H. CRAVEN 
Principal Eighth District School, Covington 


Read before the Covington School- 
master’s Club, March 18, 1926. 


The statisticians tell us that America is 
at the bottom of the list among civilized 
nations in the number of felonies per 
thousand of her population; that homicide 
and murder are more in evidence here than 
in any other civilized nation of the world; 
that burglary, robbery and arson are like- 
wise outstandingly frequent in America; 
that our national crime bill is more than ten 
billion dollars per vear, or 14 per cent of our 
average total national income; that the 
crime bill of Califorina is more than eighty 
million dollars a year, approximately as 
much as the cost of the public schools of 
the state. This condition exists, perhaps 
in many other states of our country. 


There are three outstanding agencies 
by which the youth of our country receive 
character training: the home, the church 
and the school. Since the home, in many 
instances, is failing and the church does 
not reach all, this instruction, for the 
greater part, must be given by the school. 


Now, the American nation has a certain 
well-defined moral character. It is not a 
perfect character; it is still in process of 
development; but, insofar as we have a 
moral character, with certain well-defined 
features, we have the right to train and 
must train, the generation that is coming 
after us to believe in, and to practice the 
virtues which compose it. The moral 
character of this nation includes such 
traits as, obedience to law, regard for the 
rights of men, love of liberty, regard for 
the sanctity of oaths, and the abhorrence of 
drunkenness, and of social vice, public 
faith, or the keeping of treaties and com- 
pacts, and respect for the day of rest and 
worship. That multitudes among us are 
not possessed of these virtues, and that the 
people as a whole, through their state and 
national governments, have often dis- 
regarded them, is no objection to our 
argument. 


The fact remains that these virtues are 
commanded in our laws, they are enforced 


in our courts, they have wrought as vital 
forces in our history, they have given tone 
to our literature, and the nation believes 
they lie at the foundation of our national 
prosperity. We rightly deem them of 
supreme importance; we could better allow 
all our wealth, the accumulation of 
centuries of toil and self-denial, to perish 
in one great disaster than allow ourselves 
to be robbed of these elements in our 
moral character as a nation. 


Whether we shall in years to come, be a 
numerous people, or a wealthy people, or a 
learned and scholarly people, or a refined 
people, are all of infinitely less importance 
than the question whether we shall be a 
virtuous, law-abiding, God-fearing, faith- 
keeping people. 


During the first years of school life, a 
point of prime importance is the education 
of the conscience. A system of carefully 
arranged talks, with many illustrations 
from history and literature, about such 
topics as fair play, slang, cronies, dress, 
teasing, becoming angry, prompting in 
class, white lies, cleanliness, order, honor, 
taste, self-respect, treatment of animals, 
vacation pursuits, etc., can be brought 
within the range of boy and girl interests 
by a sympathetic and practical teacher, 
and be made immediately and practically 
useful. All this is nothing more nor less 
than conscience-building. 


As children grow older, the age of 
adolescence brings new problems that lead 
to deeper thinking, and give greater need 
and opportunity for wise and direct moral 
teaching, which must still be carefully 
guarded lest it become too prominent and 
insistent. 


Boys and girls have practical questions 
to meet regarding control of temper, 
temperance, dress, etiquette and social 
customs, superstitions, fear and cowardice, 
courage, honor in school life, independence, 
courtesy, benevolence, the use of money, 
friendship, purity, health, the life of feeling 
and work. On all these subjects right 
moral standards must be formed, and this 
cannot be wholly left to chance or indi- 
vidual opportunity. 


Moral conduct is, after all, very much a 
matter of habit, whatever devices we use, 
and there are many available, if we can see 
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Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 
Properly Equipped School. They 
Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 
They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 























that the boys and girls in our schools lead 
moral lives for five, ten or fifteen years 
they will have acquired habits of morality 
which will lead most of them safely 
through life. Much depends upon the 
attitude of the teacher, his desire to make 
a conscious effort to teach morals, his 
skill of conducting such teaching without 
too much moralizing. 


The most effective of all means to teach 
morality seems in my opinion to be through 
emulation. Boys and girls are natural 
hero-worshipers. They worship their 
leaders; they worship strong men and 
strong women. They have always done 
so and we believe ever will. Then let us 
as teachers be sure that we are setting 
good examples for our children to follow. 
Sometime between the ages of ten and 
twenty the control of the actions of the 
child must shift from external forces to the 
self. At ten the child is told by parent, by 
teacher, or others in authority, what to do 
and what not to do. At twenty he is his 
own master. Somewhere during the inter- 
vening years he assumes control of himself. 
Then all that we, his teachers, his parents, 
and his friends can do, is to help him by 
example, by advice, and by the inculcation 
of helpful habits to attain mastery of his 
impulses, a knowledge of what is best for 
him, and a desire to achieve that which is 
good and worth while. 


TEACHERS-SUPERINTENDENTS 


to sell new 21 volume Special School Edition Book of 
Knowledge to school boards. Pleasant, remunerative. 


HUGH L. NICHOLAS, 


4750 Sheridan, Chicago. 

















STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
McHENRY RHOADS URGES THE 
GOVERNOR TO VETO THE 
JONES BILL 


Twelve reasons why the Jones bill, pro- 
viding for direct election of county school 
superintendents, should be vetoed were 
given to Gov. William J. Fields in a letter 
by McHenry Rhoads, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Mr. Rhoads de- 
scribed the measure as “‘ill-advised, looselv 
constructed, antagonistic in its parts and 
evidently prepared without adequate knowl- 
edge of the workings of our educational 
system.” 


The measure was introduced by Repre- 
sentative D. C. Jones, Republican, Harlan 
County. It was opposed by the Depart- 
ment of Education. The bill finally was 
approved on the last day of the session, after 
a conference committee of House and 
Senate members had failed to agree on 
amendments. 


Mr. Rhoads’ reasons for urging a veto, as 
set forth in his letter, follow: 


First—The County Board of Education 
is elected by the people as their representa-- 
tives in the direction, control and manage— 
ment of the county school. They are 
invested with the power and given the duty 
of employing superintendents, principals, 
teachers and other employes to serve the 
school interests of the county school dis- 
trict only. The people have full represen- 
tation through their Board of Education 
whom they elect. 


Second—For a number of years city 
school districts have elected ‘Boards of 
Education, to whom are delegated duties 
similar to those vested in the County 
Boards of Education. This plan has 
proved satisfactory and successful. City 
Boards of Education select superintendents, 
principals and teachers and other employes 
on merit and qualifications. 


Third—Modern educational administra- 
tion is based upon sound fundamental 
principles reached as a result of experience 
and test. One of the modern educational 
principles is the administration of school 
affairs through boards elected by the 
people for this particular purpose. House 


Bill 34 is at variance with, controverts and 
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annuls this fundamental principle in modern 
successful school administration. 


Fourth—The present plan of selecting 
a county superintendent is satisfactory in 
more than 80 per cent of the counties of the 
State. Unfortunately it has not worked 
well in a few notable instances. The fault 
lies not in the plan itself, but in the method 
of administration in a few localities. 


Fifth—The plan of electing county super- 
intendents by direct popular vote was dis- 
carded after years of trial and the present 
plan substituted therefor as a_ better 
method. Under the proposed plan the 
county superintendent will be a county of- 
ficial. Under the present plan he is merely 
a professional employee of the County Board 
of Education under contract to do the 
bidding of the board. Under the proposed 
pian—election by popular vote—the county 
superintendent’s office will be a part of the 
political machinery of each county. 


Sixth—Under the present plan the county 
superintendent may be elected by the 
Board of Education for one, two, three or 
four vears. Under the present plan he may 
be dismissed for cause. Under the plan 
proposed in the Jones bill he must be 
elected for the same term as other county 
officials. Under the plan proposed in the 
bill he cannot be discharged. 


Seventh—It is admitted that the present 
plan has not entirely taken the position of 
county superintendent out of politics, but 
it has materially reduced the opportunites 
for such activity. Under the proposed 
plan, judging from past experiences, the 
office of county superintendent would 
become too frequently a mere pawn in the 
political organization of some counties. 


Eight—A careful consideration of this 
bill reveals the fact that it is ill-advised, 
loosely constructed, antagonistic in its 
parts and evidently prepared without 
adequate knowledge of the workings of our 
educational system. After the bill was first 
introduced in the House, a substitute was 
offered by way of amendment and while 
on its last reading and passage by the House 
the author of the bill was under the 


necessity of amending the substitute in 
three essential particulars. 
amended it in many ways. 


The Senate 
The House at 


the request of the author of the bill refused 
to concur in some of the Senate amend- 
ments. A conference committee was re- 
quested and appointed in both House and 
Senate. This conference committee never 
made a report, the Senate members of the 
conference committee refusing to further 
consider the proposition. The bill was 
finally brought out in the House without 
a report from the conference committee and 
passed by a narrow margin. 


Ninth—After the bill received numerous 
amendments introducing new matter into 
the bill, the title of the bill was not amended 
to conform therewith. This fact, judging 
from numerous Court decisions, renders the 
bill unconstitutional. A veto would pre- 
vent the necessity of Court action in order 
to have same declared unconstitutional. 
One amendment gives the county any plan 
or machinery for the transfer of authority 
as at present existing in graded schools, 
over to the county superintendent elected 
under the proposed plan in House Bill 34. 


Tenth—This proposed plan also extends 
the electorate for county superintendent 
to third and fourth class cities and graded 
common school districts, while it required 
the funds for the payments of the salary of 
this proposed official to be levied and raised 
on property outside of these cities and 
graded common school districts, and 
exempts property in third and fourth class 
cities and graded common school districts 
from taxation for expenses incident to the 
administration work of this proposed 
official. 


Eleventh—This bill as amended exempts 
counties in which are located cities of the 
first and second class thereby destroying 
the unity of county school administration 
in the State. 


Twelfth—Ninety per cent of the people 
engaged in education in the State of Ken- 
tucky favor the present plan of county 
administration and oppose the plan pro- 
posed in the Jones bill. The State Educa- 
tional Association, the State Superintend- 
ents’, section of the Kentucky Education 
Association, five district education associa- 
tions, State Parent-Teacher Association, 
the State Association of Women’s Clubs 
and other organizations have unanimously 
endorsed the present plan and oppose any 
attempt to revert to the plan proposed in 
the Jones bill. 
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GOVERNOR FIELDS URGED BY 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION TO VETO JONES BILL 


A number of Kentucky educators ap- 
peared before the Governor to protest 
against his signing the bill of representative 
D. C. Jones, of Harlan County, to restore 
the choice of county school superintendents 
to popular vote. 


M. E. Ligon, President of the Kentucky 
Education Association, and Miss Mattie 
Dalton, Fayette County Superintendent, 
were accompanied by more than fifty 
educators and superintendents when they 
entered their objections to the Jones bill. 
“The future of Kentucky depends upon 
professionally trained teachers and super- 
intendents,’’ Dean W. S. Taylor, of the 
College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, said in protesting against the 
Jones measure. 


Mr. Ligon, speaking against the direct 
election of County Superintendents, divided 
his talk into sections numbered after the 
manner of a petition. 


TEXT OF PROTEST 


The protest against the Jones Bill 
follows: 


House Bill No. 34 known as the Jones 
bill, provides for the election of the County 
Superintendent of Schools by popular vote 
on political ballot in November, 1929, and 
every four years thereafter. The Kentucky 
Education Association, representing nine 
thousand teachers and administrative ofh- 
cers, through its officers, appeals to you, the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, to veto 
this bill on the following grounds: 


First—The election of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools by popular vote on 
political ballot is wrong in principle. Unlike 
other’county officers, his functions are only 
in part clerical and routine; and if he is to 
render the highest service, he must be a 
professional leader, rather than an office 
clerk. This high office is no longer a 
clerical position but is professional in its 
nature. The yearly visit of a_ political 


elected county education officer no longer 
suffices: what is needed now is the close 


oversight and direction of an expert in 
village and rural education, one possessed of 
imagination, breadth of view and expert 
technical and professional knowledge. 
Everywhere our rural and small town 
schools are calling for educational leader- 
ship and for professional supervision of a 
new type. We cannot secure this new type 
of professional leadership by popular vote. 


PROFESSIONALLY MINDED MEN NEEDED 


Second—The professionally minded 
County Superintendent of Schools is the 
key to educational progress in Kentucky. 
The teachers and administrators of the 
schools of Kentucky are ashamed of the 
rank of the State among the sister States. 
We appeal to you to veto this bill and thus 
help us in our effort to save the State from 
the disgrace of being placed at the very 
bottom of the list. 


Third—We appeal to you to veto this 
law in order that the rights of childhood 
may be preserved. The children of our 
cities are in the hands of professionally 
trained experts in school administration. 
Through these trained superintendents, 
well-trained teachers are provided for them. 
The children of our rural schools are entitled 
to the leadership of county superintendents 
who are in every way the equal of the city 
superintendents. Under the Jones measure 
there is no hope to obtain the same privi- 
leges for the rural children. 


Fourth—The present law has not been 
in effect long enough to demonstrate its 
advantages. In the short time it has been 
in operation the standard of qualifications 
has been advanced more rapidly than in 
the twenty-year period prior to the change 
in the method of selection. If such pro- 
gress has been made in the brief period of 
five years, what may we expect in the next 
ten year period if we can retain the present 
method of appointing these officers by the 
County Boards of Education? We appeal 
to you to help us go forward and not 
backward. 


Fifth—The appointment of Superinten- 
dents of schools by Boards of Education is 
the democratic method of choosing experts. 
City Superintendents of Schools all over 
the nation are elected by School Boards. 
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THE BEST VACANCIES 


We know where they are or will likely 
occur, and can give you expert assistance if 
you seek employment or promotion. 


Our FOUR OFFICES offer you a unique, 
large and intensive service. 


No fees unless placed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 














It is a principle in our Government that 
experts are not elected but appointed by 
some board. When we want an expert 
to examine water supply in a city, to pass 
on matters of health, or to represent us in 
legal matters, we have such persons ap- 
pointed by a board selected by the people. 
This principle obtains in all forms of 
government. 

Sixth—It is not always possible to obtain 
the services of a well-trained leader in a 
county and necessarily a Board of Educa- 
tion should be permitted to go beyond the 
boundaries of a county to secure the ser- 
vices of such a person. Boards of Educa- 
tion in Kentucky generally employ home 
talent where such can be found, but many 
counties yet find it necessary to go outside 
for their educational leadership. For them 
not to be able to do so would result in low 
standards, poor leadership, and a political 
spoils system which would be fatal to the 
best interests of our schools. 

Seventh—A superintendent elected in 
November, 1929, will take office the first 
Monday in January, 1930, six months 
before the expiration of the term of county 
superintendents who will serve under 
appointment by the County Board of 
Education. This provision for overlapping 
of terms is confusing and wasteful. 

Eight—According to its stated provisions 
it will apply to only 114 of the 120 counties 
of the State, thereby exempting from its 
provisions the remaining six counties. 
It. repeals the present law in accordance 
with which superintendents are appointed 
by County Boards of Education and makes 
no provision for the appointment of 


superintendents in those remaining six 
counties in which there are cities of the 
first and second class. 





STANDARDIZED TESTS IN 
CITY SCHOOLS 


PARIS 


The following study showing the result 
of standardized tests applied in the Paris 
City Schools was made by Mrs. E. L. Stone, 
Miss Julia Clark, and Miss Maude K. 
Taylor, all teachers in the schools of Paris, 
Kentucky. 


During the fall of 1925 and the winter of 
1926, the University of Kentucky con- 
ducted an extension course for the teachers 
of Paris in Tests and Measurements. The 
class undertook as a project the application 
of standardized tests in the lower grades, 
and the following results and methods of 
study may be of interest to others. The 
tests were applied by the students of the 
entire class and the results worked out by 
the committee named above. 


The tests used in reading were the 
Monroe Silent Reading Tests, Tests I, 
Form II, and these tests were given to all 
students in Grades III, IV, and V. The 
Buckingham Extension of the Ayers Spell- 
ing Scale was given to all the children in 
Grades III, IV, V, and VI. The National 
Intelligence Tests were given to 100 
children, selected at random in Grade IV. 
The following tables show the results of 
these tests: 


Table I. This table shows the results 
obtained in three grades in the Monroe 
Silent Reading Test, Revised, Test I, 
Form I. 

Standard Medians 
Grade III Grade IV Grade V 
ee 78 116 135 
Comprehension 3.8 7.7 9.8 


Medians In Paris Schools 


Rate......... 108 131 
Comprehension 4 7 9 


From the results obtained in Reading, it 
will be noted that these grades are practi- 
cally up to the standard in these three 
grades. The Kentucky Survey, made in 
1921, reported that Kentucky cities were 
from one to two years behind in reading. 
This survey in Paris shows us slightly 
ahead in Grade III, and slightly below in 
Grades IV and V. 
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Table II. This table shows the results 
obtained from the application of the 
Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spell- 
ing Scale in Grades III, IV, and V and VI. 


Grades 

Ill IV V VI 
Standard medians............ 88 88 88 88 
Paris medians:........2:...--- 91 90 88 8&8 


The Kentucky survey of 1921, showed 
Kentucky cities below in spelling. The 
third and fourth grades in Paris are slightly 
above, and the fifth and sixth grades exactly 
at standard. From the application of the 
two tests it would appear that our third 
grade is fairly strong. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


As a matter of making the study more 
valuable and with the view of diagnosing 
some of the difficulties, the National Intel- 
ligence Tests were applied to a random 
sampling of 100 children in Grade IV. The 
scores ranged from 2 to 102, with a mean of 
65.5. In the application of this test we 
were able to explain many of the low scores 
made by several of the pupils in their 
spelling and reading. Obviously, we were 
able to determine with a fair degree of 
accuracy that we could get a better classi- 
fication of pupils in these grades intelligence, 
achievement, and perhaps other factors for 
purposes of classification. Our results 
showed clearly the necessity of considering 
special classes for the lower quartile on the 
intelligence tests, and should such pupils 
be segregated on a basis of intelligence 
alone, the showing for the other pupils asa 
group would be raised materially. 


SOME CORRELATIONS 


The committee in its study desired to 
throw some light on the dictums of educa- 
tional psychology and took advantage of 
the data to make some correlations. Educa- 
tional Psychologists claim that rapid 
reading makes for better comprehension. 
We made some correlations on this point, 
and also between comprehension and intel- 
ligence and between spelling and intelli- 
gence, the correlations obtained from a 
random sampling of 100 students were as 
follows: 


Correlation between rate and 
comprehension in reading.....85 

Correlation between comprehen- 
sion and intelligence............... 84 

Correlation between spelling and 
intelligence. .70 
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The usually accepted interpretation of 
correlations is that a correlation of .75 or 
more is very significant. Our study would 
seem to show that there is a decided rela- 
tionship between rate and com- 
prehension in reading, and that teachers 
should encourage rapid reading in order 
to get better understanding of what is read. 
Our study would also tend to show that 
there is a significant relationship between 
comprehension and _ intelligence. We 
should therefore expect that the more 
intelligent pupils will not only read faster 
but will grasp more quickly what is read. 
The relationship between spelling and 
intelligence is not so significant. Perhaps 
other studies should be made to show more 
light on this question. 


This committee believes that studies of 
this kind will not only serve for more 
intelligent grading and classification 
of pupils but will enable superintendents, 
supervisors, and teachers to know more 
of the groups of children taught and enable 
them more intelligently to solve problems 
in education. Scientific studies in educa- 
tion will, no doubt, become quite as 
common in educational systems as the 
present phenomena of promotion, and they 
will be used in the future to throw more 
light on the practical problems of school 
government. 








TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


it. 
a Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 
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EDITORIAL 











GOVERNOR FIELDS VETOES 
JONES BILL 


Governor Fields is to be heartily com- 
mended for his veto of House Bill No. 34. 
If this Bill had become operative, a 
decided backward step in the educational 


affairs of this State would have been the 
result. Educators throughout the State 
including every organization interested in 
the betterment of our public schools 
appreciate most deeply the Governor’s 
convictions on this particular bill, and 
especially his courage in vetoing a bill which 
was conceived through selfish motives 
and supported for the most part by 
politicians. Although recognized as a pro- 
gressive measure by practically every one 
interested in the promotion of education, 
the present method of appointing county 
superintendents by boards selected by the 
people has been attacked by the politicians 
since 1920, when the present method of 
selection became a law. Indeed, there 
appears to have been a well organized 
force operating for the repeal of a measure 
which has the support of not only the school 
people of this State, but which is recognized 
by educators of other states as a progressive 
and efficient method of selecting county 
superintendents of schools. 


Until our schools are thoroughly divorced 
from politics, we shall hardly hope to 
remedy the conditions which contribute 
toward the low position we occupy in the 
scale of education, as compared with the 
more progressive states of the Union. It 
is to be regretted that policies of the State 
Department of Education endorsed by the 
Kentucky Education Association and other 
educational organizations throughout the 
State are not appreciated more by our 
legislators, since these agencies of public 
education should be in a position to recom- 
mend the best methods of procedure in 
our educational affairs. The time has 
come when the profession in Kentucky 
should be solidly organized and dictate 
without fear the policies of education. 


The Kentucky ScHOOL JOURNAL and 
officers of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion hereby express gratitude to the 
Governor of Kentucky for his courage in 
vetoing a bill which would denominate our 
school system as a back number and retard 
our progress for many years. 
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DOCTOR MONTGOMERY’S 
RESIGNATION 


T. W. RAINEY 
Associate Editor, Lexington Leader 


While not altogether unexpected the 
resignation of Doctor R. Ames Mont- 
gomery, President of Centre College for 
several years past, has brought keen regret 
to his wide circle of friends and to all who 
have become acquainted with his character, 
ability and ideals, and with the fine work 
he has been doing in his present position. 


Under his administration the College has 
not only shown a healthy growth in its 
student body, drawing a high type of 
young men to its classic shades, but a very 
substantial increase in financial resources 
and attaining an advanced standing in its 
relations with other institutions of learning 
in the South. 


Dr. Montgomery has won the respect, 
the confidence, and the good will of the 
educators of Kentucky who have come to 
know his sterling qualities, his large 
vision, and steady adherence to the funda- 
mentals of a sane educational program. 
His conception of the function of such an 
institution as he presides over harmonizes 
with that of Newman, who said that 
“it seems to be in its essence a place for the 
communication and circulation of thought, 
by means of personal intercourse.” 


Milton long ago placed the seal of his 
distingushed approval upon the small 
college in his Tractate on Education. He 
says that it is necessary ‘“‘first to find a 
spacious house and ground about it fit for 
an academy, and big enough to lodgea 


/ hundred and fifty persons, whereof twenty 
‘or thereabout may be attendants, all 
‘under the government of one who shall 


/ be thought of desert sufficient and ability 


either to do all, or wisely to direct and 
oversee it done.” 


Such small schools have performed a 
great service in America. They still 
occupy a large place in our scheme of 
education. No matter how universities 


may multiply or how great and richly 
endowed they may be, the small college 
will continue to make vitally important 


contributions to the life of the nation, and 
it is of supreme importance that they 
should be kept true to the highest ideals, 
training not only men of affairs but 
citizens of character, laying deep the moral 
foundations and holding the educational 
process to its fundamental purpose, that 
of making men of probity and scholars of 
vision. 


Emerson says, considering the scepticism 
which had assailed even the minds of 
educators in his day, that ‘‘the scholar has 
not always been raised by the sacred 
thoughts with which he has dwelt, but has 
often used them to selfish ends. He has 
become a profane person, a showman 
turning his gifts to a marketable use and 
not to his own sustenance and growth. 
It has been found that the intellect can be 
independently developed, that is, in separa- 
tion from the man, as any single organ can 
be invigorated, and the result is monstrous. 
A canine appetite for knowledge can be 
generated, which must still be fed, but may 
never be directed to action, never take the 
character of substantial, humane truth, 
blessing those whom it enters.” 


Doctor Montgomery, has shown his 
firm grasp of the real end of education. 
He has stressed its spiritual character, its 
moral value, its purpose to humanize and 
elevate the whole man not merely to 
develop the mind, and has placed the ideal 
of true scholarship above every other and 
subordinate goal. He has striven to make 
Centre College always what is worthy of 
its great past, a place in which men are 
trained for lives of usefulness, ministries 
of service, and for places of eminent 
activities on behalf of the social order and 
the progress of the race. 


His scholarship, his administrative ca- 
pacity, his moral leadership, his fine sense 
of the dignity of his office and the high 
character of his calling together with his 
warmth of sentiment and cordial manner, 
have won for him the respect and the 
esteem of all who have been associated 
with him. 


The good wishes of the educators and the 
friends of education in Kentucky go with 
him to his new field of labor. His resigna- 
tion brings a sense of real loss to the State 
which he has earnestly served. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
P. H. Hopkins 
Supervisor of Rural Schools 


The Kentucky Education Association’s 
Legislative Program was approved only in 
part by the 1926 session of the General 
Assembly. On the whole the Association 
won a victory for better educational privi- 
leges, particularly in the rural sections of 
the State. The whole certification scheme 
was revised in the direction of higher stand- 
ards by the enactment of four laws relating 
to certification. The consolidation laws 
were clarified and strengthened. Additional 
funds for school purposes were provided by 
the granting of the seventy-five cent max- 
imum county school tax privilege to County 
Boards of Education and the raising of the 
maximum levy of second class cities. The 
county school budget system was revised;a 
uniform textbook law passed; second class 
city teachers’ insurance regulated; and 
graded school laws governing trustee 
elections revised. Three laws which relate 
to educational institutions for colored 
persons were enacted. 

The bills which are explained in the 
following paragraphs were not all sponsored 
by the Kentucky Education Association, 
but they all effect our school system in one 
way or another. 


CERTIFICATION 

House Bill 499 and Senate Bills 216, 301 
and 366 relate to the certification of 
teachers. These four bills provide a com- 
plete certification scheme. 

House Bill 499, the General Certification 
Bill, provides for elementary teachers’ 
examinations, the issuance of certificates 
thereon and their renewal on basis of addi- 
tional training. It fixes the entrance 
requirement to these examinations at four 
standard high school units in 1927, and 
four additional units every two years there- 
after until 1933, when standard high school 
graduation is required. It also provides 
for the issuance through the Department 
of Education of elementary and high school 
certificates to students of standard private 
colleges and normal schools. It further 
provides for the issuance of certificates of 
supervision and administration to superin- 
tendents and supervisors. 

Senate Bill 216, the State Normal School 
and Teachers College Certification Bill, 


provides for the issuance of elementary 
certificates through the Department of 
Education to students who have not 
finished the high school course, but who 
have credits for eight or more standard 
high school units, four of which must have 
been earned in residence. It also provides 
for the issuance of elementary and high 
school certificates, beginning in the elemen- 
tary field on one semester’s college work. 

Senate Bill 301, the University of Ken- 
tucky Certification Bill, authorizes the 
university to issue elementary and high 
school certificates, beginning in the elemen- 
tary field on one year of college work. 

Senate Bill 366, the Private College 
Certification Bill, authorizes the issuance 
of elementary and high school certificates 
through the Department of Education to 
students of standard institutions who meet 
the requirements for issuance of various 
types issued by the State Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges. 


CONSOLIDATION 


House Bill 460 gives the County Board of 
Education complete control over sub- 
district boundaries; provides procedure for 
establishing consolidated school subdistricts 
in which graded common school districts 
and city school districts may be included; 
authorizes county-wide consolidation pro- 
grams, and consolidated school subdistrict 
tax and bonds by popular vote; gives 
independent graded common school dis- 
tricts control of the colored schoo] in such 
districts; and extends the boundaries of 
graded schools in fifth and sixth class towns 
to include the entirety of such towns. 


House Bill 431 relates to subdistrict taxes 
and bonds for school purposes, but its pro- 
visions are covered more adequately by 
House Bill 460. 


TAXATION 


House Bill 435 provides for a maximum 
county school district tax of seventy-five 
cents on the one hundred dollars worth of 
property taxable for school purposes. 
This bill also provides a minimum term of 
eight months in counties levying a rate of 
more than fifty cents when half of the 
revenue so raised together with the State 
per capita available makes possible a 
standard salary of seventy-five dollars per 
month for each teacher, allowing one 
teacher for every fifty children in the county 
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school census. It further provides for a 
term of six or seven months in counties 
whose school revenues, County and State, 
will not support a salary schedule fora term 
of eight months. The shorter term must 
have the approval of the State Board of 
Education, such approval to be based upon 
facts submitted by the County Board of 
Education showing its inability to main- 
tain a standard eight months term. 


House Bill 10 raises the second class city 
tax rate for school purposes to one dollar 
on each one hundred dollars worth of 
property taxable for school purposes, with 
a possible maximum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 


County SCHOOL BUDGET 


Senate Bill 251 provides for a uniform 
budget system for County Boards of 
Education and prescribes the duties of 
county school officials, county treasurer, 
county court clerk, county tax com- 
missioner, county attorney, and other 
officers with reference thereto. It makes 
the fiscal administration of the county 
schools a part of a uniform budget system 
for the county, but leaves with the County 
Board of Education the right to determine 
the amount of levy and the purposes of 
this levy. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Senate Bill 102, provides for a State- 
wide adoption of textbooks for periods of 
ten years by a continuous textbook com- 
mission of twelve members. 


ScHOOLS FoR COLORED PERSONS 


Senate Bill 177, provides for a board of 
trustees for the colored normal school at 
Paducah. House Bill 211, reorganizes the 
board of trustees for the colored normal 
school at Frankfort. Senate Bill 228, 
provides for the establishment of a State 
trade and training school for colored 
children of western Kentucky. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


House Bills 586 and 587, provide funds 
for State Educational Institutions and the 
State Department of Education for the 
years 1926-27 and 1927-28. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER QUARTER 


EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN, Ph.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., President; CHARLES GILMORE Ma- 
PHIS, Ped.D., LL. D., Dean, 


FIRST TERM, JUNE 21st—JULY 31st 
SECOND TERM, AUGUST 2nd—SEPTEMBER 4th 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the Uni- 
versity year, the courses being the same in character 
and credit value as in the other quarters of the year. 


Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work, 


The Master's Degree may be obtained by properly 
qualified students in three summer quarters, 


It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and 
makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 
scholarship and training and wider social contacts, and 
to college students desiring to complete degree require- 
ments, : 

Attendance last quarter, 2212 from thirty-nine 
states and foreign countries, 


e 
The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 


Accommodations at reasonable rates, Tuition for 
non-Virginia students, $20 per term, 


Entertainments, music festival, excursions, 
Reduced railroad rates, 


For illustrated folder and full announcement write 
to 


SECRETARY SUMMER QUARTER 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 














CAN BE CARRIED IN A PURSE 


- ATTENTION .-- 


LADIES TO SELL 
The “Betty B.” Hat 


Twenty different styles in one. In 
over seventy combinations of col- 
ors. Adjustable and Reversible. 
Never shown outside of California 
before. Will fit any head. 


No salesmanship required—peo- 
ple ask for them. Large display 
and special demonstration in our 
Office, 


Room 327 Citizens Building 
6th & Jefferson :-: Louisville, Ky. 


Take elevator on Sixth street side. 
We will be pleased to see you. 
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At last— 


French as it sounds in France 


THAT liaison’d, sprightly, 
perfect-accent French! French 
with all the suggested play of 
lips and eyes and hands in its 
audacious slurrings, its gay 
leaping over vowels. French 
as you would hear it and want 
to speak it were you ordering 
oysters on half-shell at some 
famous Paris oyster-bar ... 
visiting La Sorbonne ... 
chatting with a French com- 
panion at the Paris Opera 
. . . bargaining in an ancient, 
off-avenue shop for a lustrous, 
quaint jug, a hand-woven 
shawl. Anyone can learn to 
read French with a dictionary. 
But the accent, color, vivacity 
of the true spoken French— 
the pronunciations that would 
reach your ears, say, on the 
Rue de la Paix—how can 
these come except by living 
sound? 

The new Victor course in 
French by Sound supplements 
whatever text you or your 
classes study. Here is an as- 
tounding opportunity to bring 


into the same room with you 
all but the living presences 
of two such eminent French 
scholars as Professor Ray- 
mond Weeks of Columbia 
University (it is he who pre- 
pared the texts) and Pro- 
fessor Louis Allard, whose 
recording French voice is as 
clearly defined—as alive and 
true as though he stood not 
five feet away from you, and 
you were seeing his lips shape 
the sounds. 

The new Victor course— 
textbooks and records— 
published February 1st is in 
time tor your second semester. 
You and your pupils need not 
lack the true Parisian accent, 
nor find yourselves misunder- 
stood when in France, as have 
thousands who thought they 
knew French because they 
had studied it conscientiously 
when in school. Learn to 
speak French as the French 
speak it. Send the coupon 
below today for complete in- 
formation of French by Sound. 








The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
CampEN, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


IDABELL STEVENSON 


Supervising Field Secretary 


February 20, 1926, may be looked upon 
as an important milestone in the safety 
education movement. On that day, the 
first general meeting held in connection 
with the annual conference of the National 
Education Association was devoted to the 
subject of safety education. The purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss Part I, of the 
1926 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, ‘The Present 
Status of Safety Education.’”’ The develop- 
ment of the Yearbook was a joint under- 
taking of the Society and the Education 
Division of the National Safety Council, 
and the meeting was held under the joint 
auspices of the two organizations. Between 
1,200 and 1,500 school superintendents, 
representatives of normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges and universities, and others inter- 
ested in the subject, were present at the 
discussion. 


The first speaker on the program for the 
meeting was Dr. Guy M. Whipple, Secre- 
tary of the National Society and Chairman 
of the Committee in charge of the Year- 
book. In introducing the Yearbook on 
Safety Education, Dr. Whipple briefly 
explained that the choice of subject was 
influenced by the existence of an organiza- 
tion ready to co-operate with the Society 
in the preparation of a Yearbook, and also 
by the fact that there already existed a 
mass of experience from which information 
might be drawn. He expressed the hope 
that the members of the Society might find 
themselves in sympathy with the general 
aims of the Safety Education movement. 


Dr. Zenos F. Scott, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, then 
discussed ‘‘How Springfield Handles Safety 
Education.”” A committee of teachers 
prepared a tentative course of study which 
is now being used in all of the first six 
grades. The subject has no_ separate 
period in the time schedule but has become 


a valued part of the recognized curriculum 
subjects. 

In his discussion of the “Safety Move- 
ment in Its Relation to Education,” 
Mr. A. W. Whitney, Vice-President in 
charge of Education of the National 
Safety Council, said, ‘Safety Education 
can scarcely be made to stand in the curric- 
ulum by itself. It will either be crowded 
out or it will take its place with a group 
of similar subjects, such as health, thrift, 
citizenship, humane education, home-nurs- 
ing, sex-education and character training. 
A number of these subjects, perhaps most 
ot them, have been before the schools for 
some time. The urgency of the traffic 
situation has been responsible for forcing 
safety education into the foreground on the 
present occasion. 


The real question is this: What shall 
education do in the face of this insistent 
demand, a demand that originates outside 
the schools and in society itself, for the 
inclusion into the curriculum of this class 
of subjects, all characterized by having an 
intimate and simple relationship to life. 
The program is to be considered in its 
entirety, for the whole program must stand 
or fall together. The program as a whole, 
however, is so large that provision can 
scarcely be made for it without some 
fundamental readjustments in the curric- 
ulum. Since it is a recognized aim of 
education to fit children for life, Mr. 
Whitney argues that school people must 
familiarize themselves with the complexi- 
ties of modern life and construct a curricu- 
lum that will produce people capable of 
living effectively and harmoniously to- 
gether under existing conditions. 


“A Summary and Evaluation of Safety 
Education,” was given by Dr. A. B. Mere- 
dith, Commissioner of Education for Con- 
necticut. He emphasized the need of 
research which would advance a concrete, 
positive vital program of safety education, 
the value of adapting safety courses to 
local conditions, the necessity of training 
teachers in subject matter and attitudes 
of mind. 


A worth while discussion following the 
presentation of these papers was given by 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago. Mr. 
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Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
was unable to address the meeting on 
“Safety asa National Problem,” as had been 
announced. 


A series of papers and informal dis- 
cussions dealing with various phases of the 
practical application of safety education 
were given at meetings held during the 
morning and afternoon of the same day. 
Mrs. Suzanne Morin Swing, Field Secretary 
Education Division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, opened the discussion by outlining some 
of the difficulties to be encountered in 
inaugurating any program of safety educa- 
tion. Her actual experiences in the field 
have lead Mrs. Swing to believe that the 
major problem is that of getting the active 
interest of the superintendents of schools. 
The classroom procedure in teaching the 
subject can be guided by the experience of 
Detroit, Springfield, Louisville and other 
cities, once the school authorities are 
sincerely interested in presenting the 
subject and furnishing material. 


Miss Ruth Streitz, Fellow in Safety 
Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, explained the place that safety 
education has had in the curriculum of the 
past years beginning as far back as 1845. 
The teaching was incidental and dependent 
upon the individual teacher, rather than 
recognized by the entire school system, 
and it was limited to a few instructions on 
first aid and fire prevention. Hence safety 
education as now defined is comparatively 
new. 


Mrs. Frances H. Miner, Director of 
Health and Safety for the Louisville 
Schools, outlined the plan of procedure 
followed in Louisville and gave some 
valuable suggestions for the manner in 
which safety may be brought into high 
school work. One means of keeping the 
matter of safety before the teachers and 
school children of Louisville has been 
through a monthly bulletin containing 
facts and figures, stories and articles and 
other items of interest to both. This paper, 
the Louisville Safety News is now edited by 
the senior class of the High School for 
Girls. 


The essays and poems are contributed 
by the elementary school children, but the 


work of editing the paper is done at the 
high school. There has been a marked 
decrease in the number of child fatalities 
in Louisville during the last year, and the 
members of the Junior Safety Council are 
now working for a ‘No Accident’? month. 
Much has been already achieved. 


Several interesting items were brought out 
in the informal discussion which followed 
the papers. Miss Streitz asked if some 
word other than “‘safety’’ might be employed 
and the present title of our subject was 
both defended and criticised. ‘‘Is safety 
an attractive word?’’ At the close of the 
discussion it was generally agreed that the 
word ‘“‘safety’’ is probably the best word 
to use, but that a better connotation must 
gradually be developed. 


Dr. Harold Rugg of Teachers’ College 
considers our present school curriculum two 
or three generations behind the lives of 
school children. He feels that the organi- 
zation material and the content of the 
curriculum are going to be radically 
changed. He sees the movement for safety 
education instrumental in the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire curriculum, helping to 
bring the materials of the classroom up to 
the life which surrounds children. He out- 
lined these thoughts at the afternoon 
meeting. 


As yet normal schools and colleges are 
not training their students to teach safety, 
according to Dr. E. George Payne, Acting 
Dean, School of .Education, New York 
University. Dr. Payne, has sent many 
questionnaires to university and normal 
school presidents and bases his opinions 
upon answers to them. Agreeing with 
Dr. Rugg that careful research must 
determine what subject matter can be 
utilized in emphasizing the larger aspects 
of the problem. Dr. Payne added his 
belief that research into the problem of 
the causes of accidents—when, where and 
why they occur—is also necessary. Prob- 
lems of this sort make a distinct appeal to 
university students, yet normal schools 
and colleges are generally unaware of the 
accident prevention problem. Teacher 
training institutions have as yet failed to 
grasp their responsibility in the matter. 


Concluding a short analysis of the general 
problem of safety education, Miss Evelyn 
Holston, Supervisor, Springfield Public 
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Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, re- 
marked, ‘Safety must be taught as a part 
of the general problem of adaptation to 
life’s varying circumstances.’ Proceeding 
then to discuss ‘‘The Supervision of Safety 
Instruction in the Elementary Grades,” 
Miss Holston continued, ‘The Supervisor’s 
part in helping develop a program on 
safety education does not differ from those 
responsibilities which are hers in any 
program which involves teaching and 
learning. She must have a clear idea of 
the end to be attained, she must have 
knowledge of children’s interests and 
capacities and a clear consciousness of the 
social usefulness of content of the curric- 
ulum. She must see clearly the obstacles 
to be overcome in adjusting the means to 
reach the end; she must use some means 
of checking results of learning. She must 
be intelligently critical of what she 
observes, suggestive and constructive in 
her discussion of teaching problems and 
genuinely interested in the development 
of the curriculum and in methods of 
instruction. 


Miss Minnie J. Nielson, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, North 
Dakota, commented on the necessity of 
teaching safety in rural as well as urban 
schools. 


Mr. A. W. Whitney, gave a short talk 
on the use of safety ideas in developing 
dramatizations in the schoolroom, which 
was followed by a little morality play, 
“How Knowledge Driveth Away Fear,” 
based on a play by Mr. Whitney and 
adapted and produced by Miss Alberta 
Walker, Director of Dramatics, Wilson 
Normal School, Washington. The Dramat- 
ic Club of the Wilson Normal School gave 
a most attractive presentation of the 
various episodes, which concluded the 
Saturday afternoon program. 
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Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


VERY classroom develops subject- 

matter in the Spring which requires 
the use of color to stress the essestial 
values. 







“*CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayonsand ‘‘PERMA”’ 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings 
in outline and mass. ‘‘ARTISTA’’ .Water 
Colors produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and .colors 
simplify the teachers’ work in demon- 
strating. 








Our Art Service Bureau's Spring Out- 
line contains work for the eight grades, to 
be carried out with ‘“‘GOLD MEDAL”’ 
Products. May we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 
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Of Course You Can Go to 


f=] 30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- } 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 |= 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- | 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- f= 


many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, | 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive = 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. | 


GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


PTO UMUC MILTON IHC, 
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RURAL SCHOOLS OF PULASKI 
COUNTY 
VIRGINIA LINVILLE 


Student, Somerset High School 


Probably the best background from 
which to view the Rural Schools of this 
county is to picture the splendidly equipped 
and splendidly taught school which we 
attend and whose advantages we enjoy. 


We walked or rode to school this morning 
over paved streets or hard-surfaced roads. 
We entered a building inspiring in its 
beauty. We found it already comfortably 
warmed with steam heat. We left our 
coats and hats in a convenient cloak room. 
Many large windows and on dark days, 
many electric lights, make reading easy at 
every desk. We drink chemically pure 
water from a sanitary fountain. We are 
instructed by 
educational advantages and experience. 
They teach no more than six periods a day 
and can give each class the attention it 
deserves. Our basement is filled with all 
manner of equipment for manual training. 
It would take too long to mention all these 
facilities. 


Now let us attend for a day one of our 
many Rural Schools in this county of ours. 
It is in these schools that one-fifth of the 
students in this High School have taken 
the eight grades of grammar school work. 


We walk to this school. There is no line 
of automobiles in front each day. It is 
three or four miles over a mud road. 
When we arrive, not only our shoes but 
our coats and oft-times our books are 
muddy. If we are early no fire has been 
made in the rusty stove. The teacher or 
one of the boys make a fire after he arrives. 
The girls get busy and sweep the floor. 
There are many barns in the county that 
are better built than this school house 
where the children of the county are taught. 
Two boys take the bucket and the old 
rusty dipper and go to a nearby well for 
water. Many of the schools have no pan 
for washing the face and hands. There 


are several small windows but most of the 
panes of glass are broken and are stuffed 
with rags or covered with paper. 


teachers who have good: 


There is much eye strain and hence many 
sore eyes. One teacher instructs all eight 
grades. He teaches 29 periods each day. 
We lose as much time changing classes as 
many of these schools give to some classes. 
There are no basements to these rural 
school houses. They are built up off the 
ground. The cold wind whistles under 
them and up through the cracks. The 
hogs of the neighborhood find it a very 
convenient walhowing place under the 
floor. It is the ordinary thing for a class 
to be disturbed by the squealing of these 
hogs. 


But let us come to a few concrete facts 
about the schools of the county: There 
are 132 schools. 115 are one-room schools; 
22 are two-room schools; and there is only 
one 3-room school. The two-room school 
has two teachers. One teaches the first 
five grades and the other teaches the 
remainder. The three-room school is much 
the same. There are only 27 modern 
heated and lighted schools in the county. 


The teachers of the rural schools have a 
small salary. The minimum is $50. To 
this $2.50 is added for each year of High 
School work they have had and $5.00 for 
each year of college work. Can we expect 
to secure the best of teachers for this 
small amount? However, the county has 
many splendid teachers who are doing hard, 
conscientious work for the children of the 
county. But we are not surprised to find 
that only 8 have had any college training 
and that only 43 have graduated from High 
School, and that 5 have no High School 
training whatever. 


Several years ago a woman in New York 
wrote to the State Department of Educa- 
tion asking for the name and address of the 
most remote school in Kentucky. Upon 
investigation, they sent her the name ot the 
Bear Wallow School in Pulaski County. 
It is situated twenty miles east of Somerset. 
It has 64 square miles in the district. The 
postoffice from which the teacher gets his 
mail is ten miles from the school. There 
are 35 children in the school. The simple 
reason for this condition is that this whole 
section of the county is owned by a big 
coal corporation and they are holding it 
for future development. 
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Everything possible is being done to 
improve these conditions in the schools 
of the county. Since 1922 all schools 
have been supplied with single desks. 
In 1924 the county Board furnished 35 new 
stoves. 


There have been seven extension normal 
schools for the benefit of those teachers who 
could not go away to school. In 1921,106 
teachers had had no High School work. 
Now there are only 5 who have had none. 
In 1922 there were only 15 who were 
High School graduates. Now there are 43. 
Of the 162 teachers 102 have attended 
college or normal school. Most of the 
teachers are working their way to a better 
education. 


The High Schools of the county have 
increased both in number and efficiency. 
In 1920 there were only three High Schools. 
Now there are six; namely, Science Hill, 
Eubank, Pulaski, Mt. Victory, Burnside, 
and Somerset. 


The county graduates have increased 
from 13 in 1917 to 168 in 1925. This is an 
increase of 1200%. The number attend- 
ing the Somerset High School has increased 
from 10 in 1920 to 78 in 1925. This is an 
increase of 780%. We have no way of 
counting the me number of county 
graduates who are attending school at 
Berea. 


In spite of great handicaps the schools of 
Pulaski County have accomplished tre- 
mendous things for the general betterment 
of each community. Together with the 
county Agricultural Agent and the Home 
Demonstration Agent, the children are 
acquiring a general education and are also 
learning how to run the home and to make 
a living from the farm. The boys and 
girls raise poultry that is second to none 
in the State. The displavs of truit, vege- 
tables and canned goods at the School Fair 
are a delight to the eye. Schools like 
Cundiff, Camp Ground, and Pisgah show 
what a rural school can do for its commun- 
ity. These schools are a result of the whole 
community’s taking an intelligent interest 
in the school. 


We shall not be satisfied till every school 
in the county does as well. 














The University of Minnesota 


“‘The School of Ten Thousand Students’’ 


invites you to take advantage of its complete facilities 
which are open to its Summer Session students. 


A delightful summer of study and recreation in MIN- 
NESOTA—" The Land of Ten Thousand L akes.’ 


First Term—June 19th to July 31st. 
Second Term—July 31st to September 4th. 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate and professional 
degrees. 
Write today for bulletin to the 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


235-N Administration Building 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















Extra-curricular 
Activities 

in the High School 
C. R. Foster 


ONCRETE suggestions for in- 
— augurating or extending extra 
= activities. Full discussion of such 
subjects as student goverment, clubs, 
social functions, publications, guid- 
ance, athletics, and the assembly. A 
practical book. $2 





A well mixed combination of the theory and 
practice of extra-curricular activities. 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW. 


Definite, workable plans ~— this a use- 


ful bock. N. E. A. JouRNAL 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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Plan Now to Attend the 
Summer School of the 


University of Louisville 


offers an unusual opportunity to earn Uni- 
versity credit for a degree, and to teachers, 
anopportunity to improve their professional status. 


(lis University of Louisville Summer School 


The summer term of 1926 will open on Monday, 
June 21Ist, and continue eight weeks, in which Uni- 
versity courses are offered, by the regular faculty, 
in Education, English, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Modern Languages, 
Economics and History. 


The summer session of 1926 will be held on the 

new campus of the University, a tract of about 

Remember forty acres on which are well equipped buildings 
These Dates containing laboratories, large classrooms, lecture 


halls and libraries. 
Registration—June | 8th 
and 19th 


Lectures — Begin June Railroads and electric car lines from all points in 

2\st Kentucky and southern Indiana make the Univer- 

Term—Will continue for sity easily accessible. Many students will find it 

at weete. possible to live at home and attend this summer 
session. 


For details and bulletins address 


The Dean—College of Liberal Arts 
University of Louisville 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Department of Secondary Education 


J. B. CARPENTER, EDITOR 
The editor of this department accepted the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the profession. 


He cannot single-handed make this department a success. n 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky is urged to contribute articles. 


Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
It ts hoped that so many 


will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 
greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 





EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
F, A. Scott 
Principal, Paris High School 


This paper, which deals with extra curric- 
ular activities in a general sense, will be 
followed in the next issue by a paper entitled 
“Awarding Credit for Extra Curricular 
Activities.’’ Taken together these two papers 
make an exceedingly valuable contribution 
regarding this phase of High School life. 
I strongly advise each subscriber to preserve 
this issue so that he may read this article 
again in conjunction with the article that 
will appear in the next number.—Editor. 


In the last few years numerous changes 
have been made in almost every phase of 
the High School field. There has been an 
enormous increase in enrollment, in attend- 
ance and in the physical equipment of 
High Schools. There has been a wonderful 
improvement in the scholarship of teachers. 
Improvements have been made in the 
methods of teaching. Standards have been 
raised in every way. So many new courses 
of study have been added to our High 
Schools, that it is almost impossible to 
recognize them as akin to the schools of a 
few years past. 


Of all of these changes which have taken 
place, none, however, stands out more 
prominently than that of Student Activities. 
This is a part of High School life which has 
grown at an unusual rate of speed. 


Only a few years ago such activities were 
frowned upon by almost all educators. 
They were not considered a part of educa- 
tion in any sense of the word, and it was 
rare when a teacher was found who would 
aid the pupils in the promotion of such 
student expressions. 


In this respect we have been behind the 
English Schools, for they have for genera- 
tions encouraged activity, especially in 
sports, on the part of all students, and it 
has been the policy for the teachers to aid 
in every way. One criticism which has 
often been made of Athletics in our Ameri- 
can Schools is that only a few take part, 
and these few are those who possibly need 
the training least. The English have, as 
stated above, tried to develop the whole 
student body and have built up a fine 
spirit of sportsmanship. American Schools 
are making some headway in this develop- 
ment of every student, and this is best 
shown in the growth of Extra Curricular 
Activities. 


In our own State, the University of 
Kentucky has done a great work among the 
High Schools in sponsoring Debates, Ora- 
torical Contests, Public Discussion Contests 
and numerous other phases of Student 
Activity. 


The basis of all organizations of students 
should be similarity of interests. We 
naturally do best the things in which we 
are interested. So these organizations 
must be natural. Membership in a student 
organization should never be compulsory. 
Freedom of activity will not develop under 
compulsion, just as freedom of activity will 
not develop under too much interference 
on the part of the faculty adviser. 


The standards set for membership in a 
school club should always be high. The 
author, personally, believes that scholar- 
ship and general wholesome attitude should 
be the basis for membership. It is not the 
purpose of these organizations to develop 
snobs, so participation should be purely 
democratic, open to all who come up to the 
standards set by the organization. On the 
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A New Note In The Beacon Readers 


The method that has stood the test of competitive criticism and the finding of re- 
cent research work as no other method has been able to do, now takes on new life 
and a long look into the future by the addition of a Pre-Primer entitled— 


The Beacon Gate To Reading 


It Provides: A rational method of learning to read. An appeal to the teacher 
because of its pedagogical soundness. An appeal to the child, because it gives him 
so much to do. It trains the eye to function properly. It presents words in units 
of thought, such as sentences and phrases. 


New Rational Seat Work--‘‘My Pages’’ 


New Flash Cards 


There have been added one hundred eighty-five Sentence and Phrase Flash 
Cards for perception and silent reading work, and thirty-two Flash Cards contain- 
ing action words for games and silent reading. 


Ginn and Company 
199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 




















UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
Two Six Weeks Sessions, June 21—July 30; July 31—September 2 
(Liberal Arts and Education Courses) 
SPECIAL UNIT COURSES IN EDUCATION 


Trends in Educational Administration: Correlation of ny oy and Sociological Factors 
Current Problems in Educational Administration— in Education—Dr. 


and junior high school. 
Graduate Department of Education of national reputation. 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY, centrally located. 





Dr. Pechstein 

The Problems of Articulation—The Junior High 
School—Mr. Yeuell, Alabama 

The Special Class—Miss W arner, Ohio University 

The Kindergarten— Miss Hines 

The Pre-School—Dr. Arlitt 

Administering an Individualized School System— 
Supt. Washburne, Winnetka 

Supervisory Aspects—Dr. Burton 

oaoms Educational Objectives—Dr. Monroe, 

inois 


The Outlook—Dr. Hines 


Modern Movements in Educational Psychology: 


Psychological Foundations—Dr. Pechstein 
Psychology and Special Methods in Reading—Miss 
Zirbes, Columbia 


Psychological Aspects oe the Winnetka Plan—Supt, 
Washburne, Winnetka 
—— Aspects of Problem Cases—Dr. Arlitt, 
r 
Recent Scientific Research in Educational Psychol- 
ogy—Dr. Monroe, Illinois 
The Outlook—Dr. Trow 


Critical Evaluation of Method: 


Diagnostic Method in Elementary School Subjects— 
Miss Zirbes, Columbia 

The Measuring Method (recent developments)—Mr. 
Hendrickson 

The Scientific Method—Dr. Trow ; 

The Problem-Project Method—Miss Hines 

The Inductive Method—Miss Campbell 

The Outlook—Dr, Burton 


Fully accredited for teaching certificates and undergraduate and graduate degrees, Special laboratory demonstration 


rooms of conservation of vision, nursery kindergarten, special class, 
Unusual! program of a civic and recreational character provided. Noted visiting specialists, 
No Saturday classes, August for vacation if desired. 


Home of Co-operative Teacher Training 


problem cases, reorganized first, third, fifth grades, 


CINCINNATI—THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 


For Bulletin and detailed information, address 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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basis of these standards, officers should be 
elected. Just as one of the purposes of 
student activities is to develop leadership, 
leaders will naturally develop, and pupils 
will not be slow in recognizing the qualities 
which make for leadership. 


The Clubs best suited for a particular 
High School, should grow out of the 
interests of that particular school. The 
organizations most commonly found in 
progressive High Schools have grown out 
of the various Departments. Latin, 
Romance Language, English, History, 
Science, Mathematics and Music Clubs 
are the Clubs most commonly found. 
Numerous others such as Travel Clubs, 
Kodak Clubs, Puzzle Clubs and Physical 
Education Clubs are found in some schools. 


The organizations should be suited to the 
age of the pupil. A student in Junior High 
is interested in some affairs quite different 
from those which would interest the student 
in Senior High School. There is danger of 
a school being over ‘“‘clubbed.”” A limit 
should be set on the number of organiza- 
tions to which a student might belong. No 
student should be allowed to belong to more 
than two or three clubs, and then scholar- 
ship should be closely watched to see that 
too much time is not devoted to these 
Extra Curricular Activities. 


Clubs should meet once a week, but no 
oftener. In a number of schools, a 
regular period is set aside each day as an 
activity period. This does not mean that 
a student should belong to five organiza- 
tions. In fact, on one day in the week, this 
period could well be devoted to the interests 
of the home room. On the days a student 
is not in a club meeting the period could be 
used for study in the home room. A sched- 
ule could be worked out on the following 
basis: 


Monday—tThe Latin Club and The Music 
Club. 

Tuesday—The Science Club and The 
English Club. 

Wednesday—The History Club and The 
Mathematics Club. 

Thursday—The Home Room Activities 
Period. 

Friday—The Romance Language Club. 


Several Clubs could meet on the same 


day as no student could belong to all. 


There is a great advantage of having a 
regular period in the day for the meeting 
of the clubs. Students and teachers will 
naturally take more interest in activities 
which meet at a regular time during the day, 
than they would after school hours—a 
time generally devoted to athletics. Too 
many interests would conflict, if left to 
this time—and so, little good would result. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
control of activities by members of the 
faculty. Every club, every team, every 
group should have it’s faculty adviser. 
This is just as necessary as a home room 
teacher, who serves as a guide for his or her 
group. This faculty member should not 
interfere with legitimate activities. In 
fact, this teacher’s duty is to advise, to 
promote and encourage, and at all times 
see that the general policy of the school is 
being carried out. In the matter of 
activities of the student body, we are 
dealing with something which could 
become very detrimenta: to our school 
system. Without the control and the 
sympathy of the faculty adviser a student 
organization could become very dangerous. 
Without a faculty sponsor the wrong ideals 
might easily gain the upper hand, instead 
of good, a great deal of harm could be done. 
It is better not to have student activities 
than to have them unsupervised. Again, 
the faculty adviser must be one interested 
in the special activity assigned Not every 
teacher would do for this kind of work. 
Generally speaking, the teacher who volun- 
teers to act as sponsor tor an organization 
will do the work best. It is not always 
wise to leave the selection of the adviser to 
the pupils. The most popular teacher will 
not always be the one for the place. A 
teacher is needed who always has the 
necessary vision, personality, tact and 
enthusiasm. 


The program of a club should be well 
worked out. There should be a program 
committee which should have all details 
arranged at least three or four weeks in 
advance of every meeting. The faculty 
adviser should supervise the making of the 
program, and give suggestions when neces- 
sary. It is far better to build the program 
trom the life of the school than to draw too 
much trom the outside. An occasional 
speaker from without the organization 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











might add interest to the program but when 
outsiders are too often used, the members 
of the club will become inactive, and this 
loses the benefit which might be derived. 
It must be seen that the program is alto- 
gether democratic. Everyone in the club 
should appear on the program at least one 
time during the school year, and if possible 
once during each semester, or more often. 


An organization should function in other 
ways besides in having the regular weekly 
program. An occasional presentation of a 
program before the whole student body 
will stimulate a great deal of interest. We 
have found added interest in the study of 
Latin through Roman Day programs pre- 
sented by the Latin Club, and through 
exhibits prepared by this organization. 
Further interest in the study of Romance 
Languages has developed through the 
presentation of French and Spanish plays. 
Interest in History has been stimulated 
through visits to places of historic note. 
The field of service which can be rendered 
by the clubs is wide. Again, there can be 
co-operation between the various organiza- 
tions. This can be done in the editing of 
the school paper, in putting on school 
bazaars, school plays, and in every way 
supporting the program of the school. 


Social parties are sometimes given by the 
Clubs in the evening. These should never 
be given outside of the school building. No 
one who is not a student of the High School 
should be invited to these parties, with the 
exception of the parents of the students 
who are giving the party and members of 
the faculty. It should be the policy of the 
school not to allow students attending to 
leave before the party is over. These 
social gatherings at the school must be 
supervised the same as any other part of 
the school program. 


Athletics is possibly the oldest of school 
activities, going back almost to the time of 
the establishment of High Schools. We 
have allowed this phase of student activity 
in numerous cases to get beyond the con- 


trol of the schools, and this is possibly one 
reason why other beneficial expressions of 
the student body have not started sooner. 
Educators felt justified in suppressing other 
activities which might get beyond their 
control. Educators today are justified in 
keeping athletics entirely under the control 
of the school. In some communities where 
citizens have taken too active a part, overly 
anxious for a winning team, possibly to 
advertise the town, the school, or to increase 
their own earnings, athletics have worked 
a great hardship on the school, and espe- 
cially on the characters of the boys who have 
taken part in contests. 


As with every phase of student activity, 
school athletics should be followed closely 
by the members of the faculty. It is advis- 
able that all the coaches be members of the 
teaching staff. A teacher is naturally 
more in sympathy with the policy of the 
school than an outsider. He is also more 
interested in the ethical training of those 
under him, than a coach secured from out- 
side the ranks of the teaching force. A 
coach is needed who is always on the job. 
He has a wonderful opportunity in the 
moulding of character. So in the selection 
of a coach, we should always look first for 
a man of high ideals. 


Extra curricular activities should develop 
activities of the right kind on the part of 
every student, in some field in which he is 
particularly interested. ‘“The best prepa- 
ration for life. is living.’’ Leadership 
should be developed. Responsibilities as 
members of social groups, social ideas, and 
moral obligations of the highest type 
should be realized. The school should 
reproduce within itself the conditions of 
social life. Self-reliance, intelligent obedi- 


ence to authority, initiative, co-operation 
and leadership can be realized. These are 
the aims of Extra Curricular Activities— 
activities which develop more of the 
spiritual and social side of the pupil than 
any other phase of the High School 
program. 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L. L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR 


The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal 
is that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 
for the improvement of Education in the State. Just how well the section performs that function will depend 
upon the use we make of it as a clearing house for the best ideas and practices of the day. It is intended that 
this section be entirely democratic. It 1s hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 
and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State —Editor. 





SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION 
AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 


J. W. STUDEBAKER 


Superintendent Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
(Article taken from N. E. A. Year Book, 1924) 


It cannot be denied that throughout the 
nation great progress has been made in the 
management of schools and in_ school 
administration. I am convinced that an- 
other step in advance may now be taken 
if school boards and superintendents will 
sit down together, not always for the pur- 
pose of deciding whether terra cotta shall 
be substituted for cut stone or some other 
relatively unimportant matter, but for the 
purpose of facing squarely and frankly the 
problem of administration itself, in an effort 
to discover ways of improving present 
practice and of setting in motion a program 
of control and administrative procedure 
that will make a permanent contribution 
to the stability of the schools and the 
efficiency of their management. 


Since school organization exists only 
in order that the work necessary to the 
attainment of the purposes of the schools 
may be done, it naturally follows that with 
the expanding volume of activity connected 
with our enlarging program of education, 
there must come modifications and exten- 
sions of the means and methods of adminis- 
tration which are adapted to the changed 
condition. 


The innumerable problems in every 
school system which demand solution also 
make necessary a good _ organization. 
Many hands must be put to work to solve 
them. They are mutually interdependent. 
Those who think them through and work 
them out must be guided by common 
interest. The solution of any one of them 


cannot be completely reached without at 


least a partial solution of some of the 
others. 


All we want out of the maze of intricate 
organization of school systems is a balanced 
and harmonious effect on the child and the 
community. If there is to be a satisfactory 
balance and harmony of influence on the 
child and the community, there must be a 
corresponding balance and harmony in the 
handling of the problems which affect this 
influence. 


The administration of any organization 
may be divided into four general phases. 
These are: (a) Statement of aims or pur- 
poses; (b) policy making; (c) executing, 
operating or managing; and (d) checking 
or measuring results. 


A certain amount of rather incoherent 
planning and rough and incomplete analy- 
sis of results is usually intermittently 
forced upon an administration of schools 
by the public in general. Under these 
circumstances, progress is always slow and 
uncertain. 


It is possible for those upon whom the 
responsibilities for the administration of 
schools devolve to center their attention 
upon the statement of aims, the making of 
complete and harmonious plans, the estab- 
lishment of policies and the checking of 
results. 


Work is half finished or at least largely 
done, when the aim is clearly conceived 
and stated. Aims must be set up at the 
initial attempt and with modifications 
they must always serve as guides in the 
processes of administration. The process 
will yield a balanced and harmonious out- 
come only in proportion as the aims have 
been established with proper balance and 
harmony. 


If the aim of teaching any one subject or 
exerting any one influence is out of propor- 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL---Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among its students. Short courses 
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sands of graduates everywhere. Near Mammoth Cave. Write 
for Complete Catalogs. 


: BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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tion to other aims and influences, and it 
is administered in such a way as to secure 
a product in terms of its objective, then 
the result will be out of balance. It is 
conceivable that the teaching of mathe- 
matics might be emphasized to the point 
of excluding the development of the proper 
appreciation of good literature; or the more 
or less confining academic subjects as a 
group might dominate and crowd out the 
proper attention to physical education; or 
one whole section of the school system, 
such as secondary schools, might be bene- 
fited to such an extent that because of lack 
of funds or appreciation or both, there 
would be, a corresponding decrease of 
opportunities in elementary schools; or one 
school district in a system might be given 
such advantages as to make impossible 
even an approximation to similar advantages 
in another school district; or what might 
be called the physical properties of a 
school system might be improved to the 
point of subtracting considerably from the 
efficiency of the personal service rendered 
the children; or the supplies and equipment 
purchased for the use of teachers and chil- 
dren might be purchased too much for the 
purpose of saving the money or accom- 
modating friends and be so ill adapted to 
needs as to seriously impair teaching 
efficiency; or a particular phase of some 
one subject might be so emphasized as to 
make impossible the necessary attention 
to other important aspects of study and 
thus have in the end a biased or lopsided 
view. The eternal question then in setting 
up aims or purposes for the school and for 
education, as well as for society in general, 
is to agree first, if possible, upon the 
nearest balance of pertinent aims that is 
conceivable and to maintain this balance 
as time passes. 


Policies are the vehicles and execution 
the power which carry purposes on their 
way to realization or what might be called 
products or results. Therefore, policies 


and methods of operation must always be 
determined by purposes or aims and must 
be equally well balanced. Policies are 
established to give effect to purposes and 
the persons responsible for their execution 
must be in sympathy with and have 
complete understanding of these purposes. 


Schools are established to secure results 
in qualities of character and citizenship. 
Fundamentally the people are not interested 
in the machinery, but rather in the product 
which the machine turns out. The educa- 
tional machine is, therefore, merely a 
means to an end, and is never regarded by 
the people in general as an end in itself. 
Representatives of the people to serve them 
in accomplishing this purpose are selected 
as members of boards of education, and 
their duty is to assemble the desires of the 
people, organize them, translate them into 
terms of desirable results, establish policies 
that will set in motion the machinery for 
securing these results and then see to it 
that the work is done. It is not their 
function to do the work and it is an 
evidence of weakness in the organization 
when they are compelled to do so. 


There is such a thing as science of school 
organization and administration. We 
know that in other fields, given a certain 
set of conditions or combinations of ele- 
ments or influences, we can be sure to get 
certain results. We have evidences of such 
scientific precision at many points in the 
management of the schools of today, but I 
believe that we have not gone even halfway 
along the path which leads to the maximum 
degree of certainty that all of the desired 
results will actually be secured. The 
intricacies of the machine are so numerous 
and so delicate and are so shot through 
with so much of the personal equation that 
in the absence of a more complete under- 
standing of the exact way in which the 
relationship may be established and influ- 
ences brought to bear upon problems, there 
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is much duplication of effort and clashing 
or neutralizing of influences as well as an 
enormous amount of lost motion. What is 
needed is a formulation of more complete 
and precise procedures to secure and govern 
a great chain of influences of persons upon 
persons or material, so that when the first 
link is made to act there will be reasonable 
assurance that the last one will respond. 
Boards of education must evolve better 
methods of measuring results, thus checking 
the efficiency of those responsible for 
securing them through the use of effective 
operating procedures. 


Up to this point I have shown that aims 
or purposes must be given careful study, 
kept in balance and be constantly revised 
and made pertinent to the needs of the 
times; that policies to enforce action must 
be made appropriate to the purposes and be 
clearly framed; that attainment of the 
accepted purposes is possible only through 
such ecentrol of executive action as will 
effectively co-ordinate its relationships and 
keep the whole school system in balance 
as it moves forward; and that the final 
check on the efficiency of the management 
is by measuring its results. 


Aims or purposes and policies go hand 
in hand and together constitute the prime 
factors in legislation. Legislation then, 
together with inspection of results, becomes 
the primary obligation of a board of 
education. In the performance of these 
two functions, board members are true 
representatives of the people, because in the 
final analysis the general population also, 
by means of state laws, changes in the 
membership of school boards, and by 
criticism of products, performs the same 
functions. (The part of this article dealing 
with execution or managing and checking 
results will appear in a later issue of the 
Journal.) 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


A Council of English Teachers was organ- 
ized among the teachers of English in the 
First District during the November meeting 
of the First District Educational Associa- 
tion held in Paducah. The next meeting 
will be held at Paducah, April 10. 


The council elected as its president Miss 
Mary Willia Moss, head of the Depart- 








To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ap devoted exclusively to 

Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


$g5 (up) eel $170 


Trip (up) 





Special All-Expense - Inclusive 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WH ITE STAR LINE 


- ATLANTIC Line. 
Rep Stan Lt Meacantites MARINE COMPANY 


Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, our offices elsewhere, 
or authorized agents. 


























DONGte Sheets andl OP 
Envelopes Printed with 





‘OU will be delighted with 
this attractive, individual 
stationery. It is printed in an 
excellent manner and is guar- 
anteed by one of the largest 
printing concerns in the coun- 
try. This stationery is ideal for 
pereae correspondence, and is extremely appropriate 
or Christmas or birthday pt 
We use onty high grade. watermark white bond pa, with 
envelopes to match, printed in roster dark — ank, dl cont te 
you, postage prepaid Additional envelopes per 100, SOc, per 200, 
$1.00. Additional single sheets per 200, SOc, per 7 300, $1.00 
Send all remittances with order, checks or 
ceptable. Write name and address plainty PE EN ae 


THE STANDARD D PRINTING COMPANY 








DEPARTMENT “Ee LOUISVILLE, KY. 





ment of English in the Murray State 
Normal School. Miss Lillian Carson 
Telghman, High School, Paducah, was 
elected Secretarv—Paducah News Democrat. 


We should not do unto others as we 
would have others do unto us because their 
tastes may be different.—Bernard Shaw. 
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STANDARD ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES FOR KENTUCKY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


M. E. Licon 


Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Kentucky 


The Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the University of Kentucky and the 
High School Inspectors of the State Depart- 
ment of Education are especially anxious 
that the high schools of Kentucky will 
measure up to the standards set by the 
Association of Kentucky Colleges and the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. At present 
we have 379 high schools accredited by the 
Association of Kentucky Colleges. There 
are many more that could be accredited 
if care was exercised in the selection of 
teachers and in the purchase of library and 
laboratory equipment. 


Below will be found the rules and regula- 
tions governing the accrediting of high 
schools in the Association of Kentucky 
Colleges and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. High 
School principals and superintendents of 
schools should bring these rules and regu- 
lations to the attention of their Boards of 
Education, in order that they may be well 
understood by the Boards as well as by the 
principals and_ superintendents. 


It is a well known fact that the enroll- 
ment in the high schools of Kentucky is 
increasing at a very rapid rate. These 
voung people who are filling our high 
schools at present should be supplied with 
high school training that is second to none. 
The standards of these accrediting agencies 
are not so high but what any tnree- or four- 
teacher high school, can meet them if they 
will only try. The School people are 
interested in the growth and progress of 
Kentucky. At present we have 78 high 
schools of Kentucky that can meet the 


standards of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
I am especially anxious that we make this 
number one 
1926-27 


hundred for the school year 


RULES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY 


COLLEGES GOVERNING THE ACCREDITING 


wm 


OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Crass A 


Course of Study: 
The school must maintain a standard 
four-year course of study and 
require full sixteen units for gradua- 
tion therefrom. 


Length of Term: 
The school must be in session not 
less than thirty-six weeks during the 
school year. 


Length of Recitation Period : 
A minimum period of forty minutes 
must be given to each recitation in 
which credit is given. 
Laboratory courses must be given 
at least two double periods, eighty 
minutes each, per week. 


Number of Teachers: 
At least three teachers must be 
employed who devote all their time 
to high school work. 


Academic Scholarship of Teachers, 


Principals, Superintendents and 
Supervisors: 
A. Three-teacher Schools: At least 


two-thirds of the teachers, including 
the principal, must possess an ac- 
ademic scholarship equivalent to 
graduation from a standard four- 
year college. The remaining one- 
third of the teachers must have an 
academic scholarship equivalent to 
two years of college preparation 
(64 semester hours). 


B. Four or More Teacher Schools: 
At least three-fourths of the teachers, 
including the principal, must pos- 
sess an academic scholarship equiva- 
lent to graduation from a standard 
four-year college. The remaining 
one-fourth of the teachers must 
possess an academic scholarship 
equivalent to two years of college 
preparation. (Sixty-four semester 
hours). 





SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED Cine © Graduates = , except 
in ee fields. No we my oa school 
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Provided that no high school shall be 
accredited in any city, independent 
graded or county district which is 
supervised by a superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, or super- 
visor who has less than two years 
of college preparation. (Sixty-four 
semester hours), or a satisfactory 
equivalent thereof. 

he Teaching Load: 

The maximum teacher load of any 
teacher shall be 900 pupil-periods per 
week with not more than six daily 
recitations. In interpreting this 
standard a double period in labora- 
tory, shop, or two periods of study 
room supervision shall be counted 
as the equivalent of one recitation 
period. 


Size of Classes: 


Classes must not be too large to 
handle properly the — subject 
matter of the recitation. 

The enrollment must not exceed 
thirty pupils per class. 


School Sentiment: 


The school sentiment, both of -the 
school and the community, must 
be harmonious and progressive. 


Work Must be Approved: 


oo 


In every case the character of the 
work done by a school must be a 
determining factor in accrediting. By 
personal visits of the Inspectors, by 
detailed reports from the principals, 
and by the records made by the 
students in colleges, the character 
of a school’s work shall be from 
time to time determined. 


‘redits Limited. Time Required for 
Graduation: 

No school shall be accredited which 
permits a pupil to make more than 
five units in one year, or which 
graduates pupils in less than three 
and a half years. At least one year 
must have been spent in an ac- 
credited school and the semester pre- 
ceding graduation in the school 
granting the diploma. 


Records and Reports: 


A permanent record for each pupil 
must be kept for the entire time 
spent in the high school. This 
record must show the average grade, 
credits given, and attendance for 
each semester or part of semester 


“CRAYONEX” 





FOR 
BEST 
EFFECTS 
USE 


v QUALITY v 
WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


Yhe 
AMERIEAN_ GRAYON_ COMPANY 








attended by each pupi: These 
records must be kept on the loose- 
leaf forms or card forms recom- 
mended by the K. E. A. Committee 
on High School Records. or on 
equivalent forms. 

The Annual Statistical Report must 
be made not later than July Ist, 
each year. A special report on the 
qualification of teachers, organiza- 
tion of school, etc., must be made on 
or before October 10th, each year. 
Failure to make reports when called 
for may cause the school to be 
dropped from the accredited list. 

CLass A 


School Library and Laboratory: 


The equipment for teaching science 
must be adequate for the sciences 
offered as shown by the teacher's 
outline of the year’s work together 
with the list of experiments to be 
performed by the students. The 
equipment must be kept in proper 
repair and actually used. 

The library for reference purposes 
should not have fewer than 350 
volumes exclusive of public docu- 
ments and duplicates. The library 
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VACATION TOURS, 1926 


June 14th 





No. |. California, including Summer 
School, U. of Cal. $350 

No. 2. California, Sightseeing $250 

No. 3. Canadian Rockies, July 15th, 
DeLuxe Service $450 

July 3rd 
No. 4. European tour, 37 days $450 
No. 5. European tour 65 days $750 
August 18th 
No.6. Eastern-Canadian $200 


Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
Folders, etc. 


Address 
EDGERTON TOURING CO. 


Greensboro, N. C. 





| 





BOOKS for the SCHOOLS 
of TODAY 


BY 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 
‘BY 
CHARTERS—COWAN—BETZ 


DEFINITENESS and ACCURACY 
form the keynote of these new lan- 
guage books. The authors have pro- 
vided motivated drills upon correct 
forms until these forms become auto- 
matic, and in becoming so, supplant 
errors. The demand for accuracy of 
speech, of definitions, and of grammar, 
is revived in ESSENTIAL LAN- 
GUAGE HABITS, and applied to 


language teaching. 


GOOD ENGLISH IS A MATTER OF HABIT 


























Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 
1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina, 

1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended 
the 1925 session. 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal, Universities of Yale, Columbia, Duke, 
South Carolina, Missouri, John B. Stetson, Cincinnati, 
Wisconsin, University of the South; State Teachers 


Colleges of Virginia, Florida, Georgia, lowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Michigan; Colleges of Randolph-Macon, 
Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, Park, Rollins, 
Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents and 
heads of departments from a number of city public 
schools 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, 


gFammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, phys- 
ical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and 


principals, 
Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks, 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount joard in private homes is from $10 to $15 
per week. Registration fee is $10 for four courses, 
Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 


during the summer, 
Complete catalog will be ready March first, 
now for « copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Write 














National Education Achievement Scales 


NATIONAL 
SPELLING SCALE 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By JOHN J. TIPTON. M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegany County, Maryland 

This is a new scientific spelling scale that measures 
the ability of junior high school pupils to spell in 
sentences, which is the spelling ability demanded by the 
social and business world, It is based on thorough re- 
search and extensive investigation. Reliable standard- 
ized forms are given. Spelling ability is interpreted in 
terms of years and months, ranging from eleven years 
(11-0) to sixteen years six months (16-6). 

The scale is compcsed of six tests of equal difficulty. 
This makes it possible to re-test the same pupils at giv- 
en intervals with the same scale to measure the actual 
progress made. 





PRICE PER TEST 
Examination Sheet......... pilasaniisisontde 3 cents 
(Each pupil “needs” one) 





Directions for Administering... 15 Cents 
(Each examiner needs one 
Class Record Sheet.. .. 2 cents 


(Each class should have “one) 

Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders for 
quantities. Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra, 

Other Scales Published 
National Spelling Scale for Elementary Schools 
National Spelling Scale for Senior High Schools 
National Attendance Meters ,, 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, MARYLAND 
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should be carefully selected so there 
will be reference books pertaining 
to each subject. 

Housing the School: 

A separate study room for those 
students not reciting at any period 
shall be maintained. The library 
shall be in the study hall or in an 
adjacent room. 

The location and construction of the 
building, the lighting, heating and 
ventilation of the rooms, the nature 
of the laboratories, corridors, water 
supply, school furniture, apparatus, 
and methods of cleaning shall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both pupils and teachers. 

The efficiency of instruction, the 
acquired habits of thought and 
speech, the general intellectual and 
moral tone of the school are para- 
mount factors; and, therefore, only 
schools which rank well in these 
particulars, as evidenced by rigid, 
thoroughgoing, systematic inspec- 
tion, shall be considered eligible for 
the list. 


CLass B 
Course of Study: 
Same as Class A. 
Length of Term: 
Same as Class A. 
Length of Recitation Period: 
Number of Teachers: 


At least two teachers must be 
employed who devote all their time 
to high school work. 


Academic Scholarship of Teachers, 


Principals, Superintendents and 
Supervisors: 

At least one-half of the teachers, 
including the principal, must pos- 
sess an academic scholarship equiva- 
lent to graduation from a standard 
four-year college. The remaining 
one-half of the teachers must 
possess an academic scholarship 
equivalent to two years of college 
preparation (64 semester hours). 
One-half of the teachers in a three- 
teacher school shall be considered 
to be two teachers. One-half of 
the teachers in a five-teacher school 
shall be considered three teachers, 
etc. 


10. 


11. 


Provided that no high school shall 
be accredited in any city, indepen- 
dent graded or county district which 
is supervised by a superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, or super- 
visor who has less than two years 
of college preparation (64 semester 
hours), or a satisfactory equivalent 
thereof. 


The Teaching Load: 
The principal’s teaching load same 
as a teacher in a class A school. 
The. second teacher may carry 
seven classes. 
Size of Classes: 
Same as Class A. 
School Sentiment: 
Same as Class A. 
Work must be Approved: 
Same as Class A. 
Credits Limited. Time Required for 
Graduation: 
Same as Class A. 
Records and Reports: 
Same as Class A. 


School Library and Laboratory: 


The equipment for teaching science must 


13. 


14. 
15. 


be adequate for the sciences of- 
fered as shown by the teacher's 
outline of the year’s work together 
with the list of experiments to be 
performed by the students. The 
equipment must be kept in proper 
repair and actually used. 


The library fer reference purposes 
should not have fewer than 250 
volumes exclusive of public docu- 
ments and duplicates. The library 
should be carefully selected. so there 
may be reference books pertaining 
to each subject. 


Housing the School: 


The library shall be in a study room 
or in one of the recitation rooms 
immediately available to students. 


Same as Class A. 


Same as Class A. 
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Kentucky Wild Flowers 











= Outline Drawings 
oo OF 
| Twelve Flowers 
A’ With Directions for Painting. 
A? Will cultivate sense of design 
Nf # and color and encourage pres- 
Ni / ervation of the wild flowers. 
\ APPLY TO 
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: -- LOUISVILLE, KY. 














KENTUCKY WILD FLOWERS FOR 
ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN— 


Contains twelve outline drawings of 
wild flowers with a colored plate and 
directions for painting the entire set. 


“Hast thou named all the birds without 
a gun? 

“Loved the wood-rose, and left it on 
its stalk?” 


This course of study in nature and art 
will encourage children to know and to 
preserve the wild flowers and to perceive 
their art values of color and design: 


The natural grouping of the flowers and 
the slight conventionalizing of the wild 
rose plate will give the pupil an idea of 
design. 


The simple classification, color, where 
found, by the roadside, in thewparks or 
garden, will call into play the children’s 
powers of observation and memory. 


Each child having an envelope of its own, 
may check off the flowers as completed, 
with the sense of accomplishing a definite 
piece of work. 


Art Supervisors will find this art study 
interesting and valuable. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 
The following schools report one hundred 
per cent membership in Kentucky Educa- 


tion Association since the March issue of 
our JOURNAL... Others have reached our 


office too late for publication, but will 
appear in the May number. 

Superintendent 

Name or Principal 

Corbin City Schools.. A. R. Evans 
Louisville City Schools ..B. W. Hartley 
Cloverport Graded and High School......R. F. Peters 
Scott County Schools....... _..A. M. Shelton 
Hardin County Schools ..W. S. Long 


Raymond L. Vincent 
W. P. White 

._E. J. Paxton 

..L. E. Meece 

..M. C. Napier 

E. E. Gotherman 
Elmer D. Hinkle 


Mason Consolidated Schoo! 
Warren County Schools..... 

Shelby County Schools...... 

Pulaski County Schools... 

Perry County Schools.......... 
Harrison School, Lexington 
Springfield City Schools...... 
Murray State Normal Faculty................. J. W. Carr 
Middlesboro City Schools...................J. W. Bradner 
Morton Jr. High School, Lexington......Mary L. Hunt 
Wingo High School................... .Woodfin Hutson 
Harrison County Schools....... ....J. A. Payne 
Livermore Graded and High School......L. V. Burge 
Vanceburg Public School.................... A. W. Glasgow 


Louisa Public School............... ..W. H. Vaughn 
Bracken County Schools............ ~-Harry, F. gg moon 
Greenville Graded School.................... H. Jaggers 
Lewisburg Consolidated School we ‘B. Dampier 
SONOPA FIV SCHOOI...........:0..0.+-2----e2esereu H. M. Wesley 
Central City High School _......A. G. Bacon 
Glensboro High School. ....Mary Fidler 


Lee Kirkpatrick 
..Leon B. Stephan 
..D. W. Bridges 


Paris City Schools......... 
Jenkins Public Schools......... 
Ft. Thomas City Schools....... 


Leitchfield Graded and High School........F. A. Rudd 
Hodgenville Graded School. ‘Neal A. Ranson 
Monticello Public Schools._........ . C. Taylor 
Crittenden High School :) V. Price 
Sardis Consolidated School. W. R. Chandler 
Anchorage Public Schools....... ..M. J. Clarke 
Sturgis City Schools................ eee Fred Shultz 


John C. Pirtle 
_Wm. A. Shelton 
.W. T. Henry 


Elizabethtown City Schools...... 
Vine Grove City Schools......... 

Dry Ridge High School............. ‘ 
Cynthiana City Schools................ John W. meses 
Garrard County Schools.............. ..J. B. Abner 
Cave City Graded and High School.....D. P. Curry 
Owenton City Schools................-........ H. 
A. J. Jolly High School, California...M. P. Lockhart 
Munfordville School REP Sloe S H. R. Riley 
Bellevue City Schools............................ _..Vaught Mills 
Winchester City Schools.. .E. F. Birckhead 
Marrowbone Graded and High School..F. A. Strange 
Olmstead High School... Glenn Kendall 
Kuttawa Public Schools............ Meredith Carpenter 


Arcadia High School, Paducah........... Irwin 
Harrodsburg City Schools...............A. K. McKemie 
Faculty, Western Teachers College....H. H. Cherry 











E. E. OLP, Manager 
For many years leader among teachers agencies. 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


The institution expects to bring to the meetings of the Kentucky 
Education Association the biggest delegation of its history. A special train 
will be run as usual, leaving early Friday morning and returning late 
Saturday evening. Very favorable railroad and hotel rates have been 
secured. The headquarters of the institution will, as usual, be on the 
Mezzanine floor of the Seelbach Hotel. Students, whether in attendance 
now or during previous terms, are invited to make the institution’s head- 
quarters their place for meetings and conferences during the entire session. 
A secretary will be in charge, and will lend any help that is at all possible. 


The Annual Banquet will take place Friday afternoon from four to 
seven o'clock in the auditorium of the Seelbach Hotel. Every one whose 
name appears on the records of the institution is urged to be present. 
Tickets are available at $1.00 each, from Miss Florence Schneider, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. Reservations should be secured as soon as possible. 
This meeting has for many years been one of the outstanding experiences 
in the institution’s life. The occasion is not a formal one, either in point 
of program or dress. Spontaneity and good fellowship are the predominant 
characteristics of the meeting. 


The summer session will begin June 7. During the Summer School, 
credits to the amount of twelve hours in the college field and two units in 
the high school field may be completed. The second term will begin July 12. 
Special announcements for the summer session are now available. The 
regular staff of the institution will be supplemented by many prominent 
educators. Some of the country’s most prominent lecturers will speak 
during the summer session. The Coffer-Miller Players have been engaged 
to present two plays: ‘‘The Rivals’’ and ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”’. 
The program will carry an unusually high range of interest. 


Rates for the Summer Session are unusually low. The railroads have 
granted special round-trip rates. 


Persons desiring further information should address: 


H. H. CHERRY, 
President, Western Kentucky Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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The Building of “American” Desks 
Is a Study in Co-operation 


Co-operation is the power behind all progressive industry today 
... in contrast with competition, that stern taskmaster of a less 
enlightened era. It is by working amicably together that “Ameri- 
can” employes are able to construct desks of recognized excel- 
lence ... school equipment which receives the grateful approval 
of a discriminating public. 


To co-operate with the purchaser, we have established 53 dis- 
tributing stations throughout the United States, where a stock of 
many different models is constantly ready for your order. Prompt 
shipment is thus translated from possibility to certainty. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only 
because they have been built to cost far less in the end. 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Ny 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 








CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


311 West Main Street LOUISVILLE, KY. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE 
BROWN HOTEL 


Fourth and Broadway 
| HEADQUARTERS FOR 


| K.E. A. 1926 


Two blocks from meeting place 


j MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


| All rooms with bath and circulating ice water 


The Center of Social and Business Life of 
| the Community 


| 


Summer School 


OF THE 


| Murray State Normal School § Teachers College 


Session begins June 7, 1926, and continues twelve weeks 


f | 
| First Term June 7-July 16th Second Term July 19-August 27th | 
| REGULAR FACULTY IN CHARGE | 
All required and many elective courses offered 
FULL CERTIFICATING PRIVILEGES | 
Degrees conferred on students completing four-year courses | 
Free Tuition to all Kentuckians | 


Round Trip Excursion Railroad Rates on the Identification Certificate 
Plan from all parts of Kentucky 


| 
| 
JOHN W. CARR, President Murray, Ky. | 
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For full particulars, address 
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Welcome To 
Our K. E. A. Associates 


THE CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY 
COMPANY welcomes you to Louisville. 


We know that the business sessions of 
your Convention will be interesting, in- 
structive and enlightening, but aside from 
business we hope you have a really good 
time. 


During your stay in Louisville we want 


youto feel that the CENTRALSCHOOL 
SUPPLY COMPANY’S SERVICES 
ARE YOURS. Donot hesitate to make 
use of them in any way that best suits 
your convenience. 


If we can assist you in making hotel reservations, 
or doing you any personal service, it will be 
a pleasure to serve you. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
“KENTUCKY’S OWN SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE” 
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